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TEARS. 

BY LISETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 

When [ consider Life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do 
beat; 

The burst of music down an unlistening 
street— 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the 
sheep! 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to 
weep; 

Homer his sight, David his little lad! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Coulter, the only woman member 
of the Utah Legislature, introduced a 
Stringent anti-cigarette bill which has 
passed both Houses and been signed by 
the Governor. It provides a fine of $5 or 
five days’ imprisonment for any person 
under eighteen years of age who has in 
his possession a cigarette, cigar, tobacco, 
or opium. The anti-cigarette bill for 
which the women of New Jersey have 
been working has been vetoed by Gover- 
nor Murphy, who declared, ‘‘Most boys of 
sixteen smoke, and generally without in- 
jury.” On the same day when Governor 
Murphy made this assertion, Leo Mitchell, 
& seventeen-year-old boy of Marinette, 
Wis., the second Marinette boy within 
one week to lose his mind from the effects 
of cigarette-smoking, was adjudged in- 
sane and sent to the Northern Hospital at 
Oshkosh, If the mothers of New Jersey 
had had the right to vote, the Governor 
of New Jersey would probably have done 
like the Governor of Utah, and signed the 
bill. The Canadian House of Commons 
has passed a resolution forbidding the 
Manufacture or sale of cigarettes in the 
Dominion by a vote of 103 to 48. 


XUM 





A despatch from Tucson, Arizona, says: 
“The saloon-keepers of this city are hila- 
riously celebrating the defeat of woman 
suffrage. One of their mottoes was: ‘We 
greet our noble Governor, A. O. Brodie, 
for his veto of the woman suffrage bill.’ ” 





Patriots’ Day was celebrated by the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government with a meeting in Fan- 
euil Hall for young voters. Distinguished 
men made inspiring speeches on good citi- 
zeoship. But when Gen. Curtis Guild, an 
opponent of equal suffrage, declared, 
“This government of the people should 
be of the whole people,”’ there was a little 
incongruity about it. And when he said, 
“Equally blameworthy (with the illegal 
voter) is the slothful, educated citizen 
who, having the right, refuses to do his 
share in the direction of public affairs,” 
his words condemned his friends the re- 
monstrants, who neglect to vote for school 
committee. 
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COLORADO WOMEN REJOICE. 


Colorado women are rejoicing over the 
passage of their bill creating a State 
Travelling Library Commission, with an 
appropriation of $1,000 per annum, 

Four years ago the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs began send- 
ing out travelling libraries throngh the 
State. They began with one box, pur- 
chased with a surplus left over from the 
fund collected for the entertainment of 
the biennial of the General Federation in 
Denver in 1897. Since that time they 
have collected property, in boxes, books 
and photographs, valued at $4,000. The 
boxes—neat cases suitable for use as 
bookcases after their reception—have 
been sent all over the State, tolittle r:nch 
and mining towns, remote schoolhouses, 
and settlements. Colorado, with its mag- 
nificent distances, and the shifting charac- 
ter of the population inevitable in any 
mining country, is peculiarly adapted to 
the travelling library system. Last year, 
through the coéperation of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, these boxes were 
placed in the coal camps of this company, 
scattered from Wyoming to New Mexico. 

The boxes are of two classes, general 
and juvenile, The juvenile boxes, made 
up of the best children’s books, and also 
containing collections of fine photographs 
calculated to assist in the study of history 
and geography, have gone to the rural 
schoolhouses. The other boxes have been 
made up of late and standard fiction, his- 
tory, travel and economics. They have 
been piaced in the care, in different locali- 
ties, of doctors, ministers, Sunday schools, 
editors, station agents, postmasters, and 
local women’s clubs. They were in one 
case the cause of the establishment of a 
local library and reading room. One 
function of the boxes has been tu supple 
ment the shelves of struggling libraries 
scattered through the State, which have 
not much money available for the pur- 
chase of new books. 

The women always hoped that this 
might eventually becomea State institu. 
tion, and this end has been’ accomplished 
by the passage of the bill, The women 
provided in their bill for the appointment 
of certain members of the commision 
from the State Federation. But the Ap- 
propriation Committee of the Senate, 
without solicitation, amended this to pro- 
vide that all the members of the commis- 
sion should be women, on the ground that 
the work should remain in the hands of 
those whose gratuitous labor had brought 
it to its present state of efficiency. The 
bill provides that all members of the com- 
mission shall serve without compensation, 
and the Federation stands ready to turn all 
its Travelling Library property over to 
the State. 

After the introduction of the bill, an- 
other was introduced by certain politi- 
ciaus, providing for the turning over of 
the work to a commission of men, with 
no provision that the members should 
work without compensation. Mr. Whin- 
nery, the gentleman who ivtroduced this 
bill by request, eventually became a con- 
vert to the opposite view, and offered to 
move the withdrawal of his own bill in 
favor of that introduced by the women. 

Those who do not understand the finan 
cial affairs of Colorado may not under- 
stand why the passage of this bill should 
seem atriumph, especially with an appro- 
priation which may seem small to Eastern 
readers. But the limit of taxation was 
fixed in Colorado by the constitution 
of 1876, when Colorado was a mere Terri- 





tory. Its income has for years been inad- 
equate to the needs of a great and growing 
State, and it bas been almost impossible 
to get an appropriation for any new ob- 
ject, while at the same time the difficulty 
of getting a constitutional convention, or 
of passing constitutional amendments, 
has prevented the greatly needed increase 
in itsincome. This explains why this ap- 
propriation is so great an expression of 
confidence in women, when every existing 
State institution was clamoring for money. 
With the gratuitous services and the many 
gifts to the Travelling Library which will 
flow in from its friends, the institution 
will be able to accomplish a great deal 
with its $1,000 a year. 

The campaign for the bill was entirely 
in the hands of Mrs. A. M. Welles, of Den- 
ver, chairman of the Travelling Library 
Committee of the State Federation; an 
officer of the State Suffrage Association; a 
woman whose name is a synonym for suc- 
cess in anything she undertakes, and a 
tower of strength to every cause. The 
bill was introduced by Senator Hume 
Lewis, of Pueblo, who watched its prog- 
gress through every step of its devious 
way through the two houses, and who is 
certainly entitled to the enthusiastic 
thanks of Colorado women. 

MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 
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MRS. WOOLSEY AND THE D. A. R. 


A good deal of comment has been called 
out by Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey’s with- 
drawal from the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, because she had become 
convinced that our Revolutionary ances- 
tors excluded women from the ballot in- 
tentionally, and not by oversight, as she 
had before supposed. She says she feels 
it impossible to honor forefathers who 
put such dishonor upon women. 

For an impetuous young Kentuckian, 
in whom Revolutionary blood runs hot 
and strong, such action is not unnatural; 
but it can only be set down as a generous 
error. Englishmen of to-day might as 
well refuse to honor the barons who 
wrested Magna Charta from King Juhn, 
because their aim was only to obtain 
more freedom for the great nobles, and 
not for the common people. Workingmen 
of England might as well refuse to honor 
the memory of those statesmen who se- 
cured the successive extensions of suf- 
frage to one class of citizens after another, 
before the time (very recent) when labor. 
ers were included als». In our own coun- 
try, men who do not pay a property-tax 
might as well refuse to honor George 
Washington and the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Indepeudence, because most of 
them believed in limiting suffrage by a 
property - qualification. The Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Baptists, and Unitari- 
ans of Massachusetts might as well refuse 
to honor their Rovolutionary ancestors, 
because they debarred from suffrage all 
men who were not members of the Ortho- 
dox Congregational Church. The men 
and women of every age have their limita- 
tions, but those are rightly to be honored 
who take a step in advance of their time, 
even though they do not go the whole 
way to the ultimate goal. All through 
the history of the English-speaking race, 
we see 

Freedom slowly broadening down 
From precedent to precedent. 

There is pleasure in studying its rise 
and growth, even during the earlier 
stages. But we could get no inspiration 
from history, and could find no one 
worthy of honor, if we made up our minds 
to honor only those historical characters 
who were free from all the mental limita- 
tions and prejudices of their day. It is 
almost as great an error as that of the 
anti-suffragists, who plead that we should 
hold to *‘the solid basis of representation 
established by the fathers,’’ forgetting 
that we have already departed from that 
basis in a multitude of respects, and that 
anyone who should now seek to return to 
it would be looked upon as a lunatic. No 
doubt, there was a grotesque incongruity 
in declaring that all men were created 
‘free and equal,’’ and excluding a man 
from the ballot-box because of his theol- 
ogy; or in saying that taxation without 
representation was tyranny, and refusing 
to @ woman any voice in the expenditure 
of her taxes. But we can honor our fore- 
fathers without honoring their mistakes. 
Theodore Winthrop wrote: 

It is a mighty influence when the por- 
trait of a noble forefather puts its eye on 
one who bears his name, and says, by the 
language of an unchanging look: “I was 
a Radical in my day; be thou the same in 
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thine! I turned my back upon the old 
tyrannies and heresies, and struck for the 
new liberties and beliefs; my liberty and 
belief are dvubtless already tyranny and 
heresy to thine age; strike thou for the 
new! I worshipped the purest God of 
my generation,—it may be that a purer 
God is revealed to thine; worship him 
with thy whole heart.”’ 

If we except the English-speaking coun- 
tries, most of which are practically re- 
publics under the name of a monarchy, 
Mrs. Woolsey is greatly mistaken also in 
thinking that women are freer or more 
respected in monarchies than in repub- 
lics. If afew women of rank and prop- 
erty in monarchical countries have more 
privileges than any women in America 
enjoy outside of the enfranchised States, 
it is not because those countries despise 
women less, but because they respect 
rank and property more, 

Let us not be misled by indignation 
into running down our own country, but 
rather let us recognize both its good 
points and its faults, and show our love 
for it by trying to cure the latter, espe- 
cially the glaring one of the injustice now 
shown to women. A. 8. B. 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The regular Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held at head- 
quarters, 6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston, Tues 
day, April 28,at3 P. M. Mrs. Marie A. 
Moore will speak on **The Unwritten Law 
of Courtesy.’’ Those who heard Mrs. 
Moore’s interesting lecture, ‘‘Oursel’s as 
Ithers see Us,” at one of the Fortnight- 
lies a year or two ago, will look forward 
with pleasure to another afternoon in her 
company. 

As this will be the last Fortnightly until 
autumn, a large attendauce is anticipated. 

Light refreshments will be served, as 
usual. The meeting is free to members 
of local Leagues as well as to members at 
large of the State Association. All others 
are expected to pay 15 cents. 
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CAMP LIFE FOR GIRLS. 


At the Camp Conference held in Boston 
last week, several persons were present 
who are in charge of camps for girls. A 
mother and daughter conduct one in New 
Hampshire, a gentleman from Providence 
has another in Maine, and there are one 
or two more, The testimony was general 
that girls make good campers, learning to 
excel in water sports, leaving behind them 
the vonsensical fear of spiders and in- 
sects, and putting up cheerfully with in- 
conveniences and occasional hardships. 
It need not have taken long to find out 
that women are capable of this sort of 
life, for the grandmothers of these very 


girls were pioneer campers. For a gene- |’ 


ration, however, the love of the wildness 
and simplicity of nature was apparently 
mislaid, if not lost. It is a fine thing that 
women and girls are again coming back 
to rest in the arms of Mother Nature, 
Like the heroes of old, they will rise in 
strength from the close touch with the 
homely earth which the summer vacation 
gives them. 

Many kinds of camps were represented 
in the Boston gathering, those for young 
children, for young men, and for families, 
as well as for girls. There was also a 
plea made for camps for working men. 
But nothing contributes more directly to 
the best life of the community, because it 
strengthens family ties, than the mixed 
family camp, where young and old mingle 
in small groups. An experiment was re- 
lated of a camp where several families of 
working men went to the seashore, so 
near the city that the fathers could join 
the rest at night. It was a great success. 
That is a thousand times better for the 
men of the household than to set up 
camps by themselves. It may be that 
boys in their teens, and girls of the same 
age, are better off in separate camps, es- 
pecially if they are collected in large num- 
bers. But nature’s method of putting 
girls and boys together in small groups 
can hardly be improved upon, even in 
this most ingenious age. There must not 
be too many children nor too few adults, 
but with the right proportion, the suita- 
ble place, congenial members and a proper 
camp spirit, there is no more delightful 
way to spend a vacation than under can- 
vas among the trees, with birds and bees 
and blossoms, sweet winds and caressing 
sunshine, with now and then the music 
and blessing of a shower, and the peaceful 
sleep that Nature loves to distil for those 
who cling to her closely. F. P.M. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON con- 
tributes some interesting notes to the 
National Column this week. 


Miss Jutia Peanrce,of Kansas, has been 
appointed analysist of soils in the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington. 


Miss Anna M. LANG is receiver in the 
United States land office at The Dalles, 
Wash. She is said to be the only woman 
land official in the United States. 


Miss Eva CHANNING and Miss Beatrice 
Magill will sail for Genoa on May 2, to 
spend the summer in Switzerland with 
the wife of Dr. Andrew D. White, for- 
merly Helen Magill. 


Miss Mary A. PRETTYMAN, @ type- 
writer engaged in copying records in the 
patent office at Washington, wrote 17,500 
words in six and one-half hours the other 
day. It is believed she is the world’s 
champion. 


Mrs, TsiLka, who shared the captivity 
of Miss Ellen Stone among the brigands, 
has started with her husband and child 
for this country, the disturbed state of 
Macedonia making it unsafe for foreign- 
ers to remain. 


Mrs. MARGARET J. MAGENNIS of the 
Boston Traveler, whose unobtrusive good 
deeds brighten so many weary lives, was 
fitly honored by a delightful tea lately 
given her by the new Women’s Press 
Club, at the house of Mrs, Martin of Dor- 
chester. 


Miss NEVA STEPHENS, representing the 
Agricultural College at Fargo, won first 
honors at the North Dakota State College 
oratorical contest, held recently at Red 
River University, Wahpeton. She will 
represent North Dakota at the interstate 
contest to be held at Fargo, June 8. 


Miss OTTaA CALDWELL, stenographer 
for the general attorney of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, is well versed in 
railroad laws, and has charge of all the 
office work, except the law business that 
receives the especial attention of the gen- 
eral attorney. Miss Caldwell has held 
this position in the general office at Par- 
sous, Kan., for six years. 


Mrs. Jonn T. PATRICK, a club woman 
of Pine Bluff, N. C., who is interested in 
domestic science, has invented a travel- 
ling cooking school, on the plan of the 
travelling libraries. The school is fitted 
up in a freight car, and has been sent 
through the Southern States to reach 
housekeepers in remote districts. It has 
had great success. 


Miss Rosa.ie Loew, associate counsel 
in the Legal Aid Society of New York, 
has been proposed for membership in the 
New York Bar Association. She is said 
to be the first woman to seek admission 
to this conservative organization. The 
lawyers have no doubt of her professional 
standing, or of her being a desirable mem- 
ber, except that she is a woman. Her 
name was proposed by two influential 
members. 


FANNY CrosBy (Mrs. Van Alvstine), 
the blind hymn-writer, lately attained her 
eighty-third birthday. For Mr. Brad- 
bury’s hymn-books alone she has written 
2,500 Sunday-school bymns, and it is said 
that she has written about 6,000 hymns in 
all. She is also the author of some quaint 
old melodies like ‘Rosalie, the prairie 
flower,’’ *‘Music in the air,’ and ‘In the 
hazel dell my Nellie’s sleeping.* The 
Christian Endeavor World lately had an 
interesting group of articles about her by 
friends who know her well. She lost her 
sight in early childhood, but her blind- 
ness, she says, ‘‘has never cost her a sigh.”’ 
When a girl she used to run with other 
children and to climb trees. Her mother 
treated her like the other children, and 
made her get out of bed and hang up her 
clothes properly if she had thrown them 
down in disorder. Her grandmother 
trained her to make beds until she could 
do it well. She has travelled alone a great 
deal, and knits many gifts for friends. 
She would bardly think of her blindness 
if not reminded of it by others. She be- 
lieves that she was the first woman to go 
before Congress with a petition, It was 
when she went to appeal for governmental 
help for schools for the blind. She, with 
other blind persons, went to show what 
education might do for the sightless, and 
at the request of members of Congress 
she repeated some of her poems. 
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IN DARKEST RUSSIA. 

Recently there have been hints in the 
English and other foreign papers of an un- 
speakable police outrage in Southern Rus- 
sia, with intimations of official scoundrel- 
ism that were almost unbelievable. Re- 
cently, as we learn from the Messenger 
(formerly Galignani’s), facts in the case 
have been brought to the surface through 
the courage of a St. Petersburg paper, 
which has gove into the investigation 
with almost the freedom of a newspaper 
published in countries where the press is 
not closely muzzled by officialdom. 

The facts brought to light, as far as 
they may be stated in an American news- 
paper, are that a young Bulgarian girl 
was tiavelling on a railroad in the Cau 
casus in the same coach as a ‘judicial in- 
vestigator,”’ the equivalent of the French 
“juge d’instruction.’’ This official made 
advances to the girl which were repulsed. 
Judge Pusepp waited until the train 
reached a station where his office gave 
him authority, and accused the girl of 
stealing his dress sword and umbrella. 
She was arrested, and the scoundrel of a 
judge held a preliminary trial and com. 
mitted her to jail. A few days later the 
girl died suddenly, and the police physi- 
cians declared it to be a case of suicide. 
Here the case would have ended had it 
not been for the unwonted action of the 
mushiks of the neighborhood and some 
railroad laborers, who got an inkling of 
the truth, and raised such a riot in an at- 
tempt to lynch Pusepp and some of his 
underlings that the troops had to be called 
in. Now it is necessary in Russia, when 
the military has to be moved, to notify St. 
Petersburg of the fact, or so small a mat- 
ter would never have been reported tothe 
capital. The civil authorities are able to 
suppress knowledge of anything short of 
the movements of the soldiery. The in- 
formation having reached St. Petersburg, 
the Gazette published such an account of 
the occurrence thatthe Minister of Justice 
was compelled to order an investigation. 
His report bore out the story of the local 
officials at every point, and added the 
statement that the girl was a woman of 
no reputation, and was so officially borne 
on the books of the police. The St. Pe- 
tersburg Gazette, with a courage tbat can 
not be estimated by those who live out- 
side of Russia, refused to accept the 
whitewashing report, and repeated its 
story, with further details. Thereupon 
Pusepp ventured to charge the newspaper 
with libel, and thus forced a closer inves- 
tigation of the case. 

The judge had attempted to stop all in- 
quiry into the case by branding his victim 
as a woman of vile character, but in spite 
of high official authority, the truth came 
out. Pusepp, whether or not he was 
balked in his designs against the poor 
girl, handed her over to the will of subor- 
dinate police officials, from whom she was 
passed over to the Cossacks, The details 
are not to be printed, but one with the 
most superficial knowledge of Russia can 
conjecture that much must have happenéd 
to rouse the callous and down-trodden 
mushiks to the point of attempting to 
lynch a high civil official, with the danger 
of baring their breasts to the bayonets of 
the military. ‘ 

At this point in the investigation Prince 
Michael Andronikoff, a descendant of the 
Emperor of the East in the twelfth cen- 
tury, entered the case in the interest of 
justice and the reputation of the dead 
girl, and after a personal inquiry, public- 
ly stated that the girl was done to death 
by violence, that her body was a mass of 
bruises, and that after she was dead car- 
bolic acid was poured into ber mouth to 
give the appearance of suicide. He con- 
cluded his public statement in these sen- 
tences, literally translated: 

I am bound to declare that the legal 
authorities who carried out the investiga- 
tion into this affair took all precautions to 
hide the truth, and to shield the criminals; 
further, that those of the workpeople of 
the Viadikavkaz Railway who aitempted 
to defend the gir] have all been dismissed 
from ‘their employ, and have undergone 
various terms of punishment; and finally, 
that the attitude of the cential organ of 
our justice to this affair is arousing most 
undesirable reports all over the Northern 
Caucasus, in the sense that truth is very 
often trampled under foot and that it is 
far from beipg possible to recover a right 
which has been outraged. 

This shot in respect of the ‘“‘central or- 
gan of our justice,’’ which means, of 
course, the Ministry of Justice, went di- 
rectly to the bull’s-eye, and the Minister 
has replied officially to the prince, prom- 
ising to reopen the investigation and to go 
to the extraordinary length of ‘‘publishing 
the report of the preliminary inquiry upon 
its completion.”’ 

The case has an interest outside of Rus- 
sia, because the victim of this judicial 
scoundrel was @ non-Russian, merely trav 
elling in that country. Her fate might 
just as easily have been the fate of a 
French or an American girl travelling in 
Russia. In fact, avery similar incident, 
of which an English gir) was the victim, 
occurred in St. Petersburg a few years ago. ' 





As a result of that crime all the officers of 
a certain regiment were reduced to the 
ranks for either their complicity or igno- 
rance of the matter. In this case the 
light has been thrown on the crime solely 
by the military. Had it not been neces- 
sary to bammer the callous mushik into 
submission by a rude soldiery which is 
becoming yearly more reluctant in this 
sort of work, the judge would have closed 
the investigation where it began, and the 
story would never have got to St. Peters- 
burg, to be made public by an editor— 
who will yet suffer for his part in the 
affair. But even when it did get to the 
capital, ‘“‘the central organ of our justice’’ 
very nearly succéeded in stifling the 
story. hs 

The story is not a pretty one, but it is 
nevertheless one that would best be kept 
in mind by foreigners who desire to travel 
in Russia. When the ‘central organ of 
justice’’ of a country gets mixed up in an 
affair of this kind, it would seem to be 
advisable for foreigners to keep continu- 
ally in touch with the ministers and con- 
suls of their countries.—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The Medical College of South Carolina 
recently conferred the degree of doctor of 
medicine upon two women in a class of 
twenty men. The two young women, 
Dr. Marion R. McMillan and Dr. Anna- 
bella K. Prentiss, both of Charleston, 
were among the first six honor pupils. 
They were assigned scholarships in the 
college by Gov. M. B. McSweeney over 
applications presented by a number of 
young men. Drs. McMillan and Prentiss 
are the third and fourth women to gradu- 
ate in medicine from the Charleston Col- 
lege, their predecessors having been Drs. 
Viett and Hirschman, two years ago. 

“Surgery in Every-Day Life’ is the 
subject of a lecture that Dr. Mary A. 
Leavitt has lately been giving before 
women’s societies, Dr. Leavitt is house 
physician at the Massachusetts Homew- 
pathic Hospital. 

The Iowa State Society of Medical Wom- 
en met in Iowa City April 15th. Reports 
showed that in 66 counties the number of 
women physicians has grown from 98 in 
1899 to 155in 1908. The society declared 
that in Iowa the people are most liberal, 
making it an especially good field for the 
woman physician, 


—_———- 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


(Continued.) 
One of the most interesting features of 
the recent National Suffrage Convention 
at New Orleans was the symposium on the 


‘last afternoon on the question, ‘‘Would 


an educational qualification for all voters 
tend to the growth of civilization and 
facilitate good government?”’ 

Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff made the 
opening address, It was published last 
week. Mrs. Eleanor C. Stockman of lowa 
spoke on “Suffrage a human right, not a 
privilege,’ and Mrs. Mary Wood Swift of 
California on ‘“‘Abolishment of illiteracy, 
its ultimate influence.”’ 

MRS. SWIFT’S ADDRESS. 


There will not be opportunity, in the 
ten minutes allotted, to set forth the ad- 
vantages of education. Indeed, these are 
so universally recognized that this would 
be superfluous. There is no nativn of 
the world that can even approximate the 
United States in the general education of 
the masses of its people, and it is not 
necessary to seek furtber for the reason 
why this comparatively new country has 
distanced all others in its achievements. 

In the last report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, a _ significant 
article is given by Charles W. Dabney, 
president of Tennessee University, in 
which he proves conclusively his assertion 
that ‘the production of wealth depends 
upon the public schools,’’ and that ‘‘edu- 
cation increases the wealth-producing 
power of a people in direct proportion to 
its distribution and thoroughness.’’ He 
then contrasts Massachusetts, which main- 
tains its public schouls 188 days in the 
year, with an average attendance per pu- 
pil of 143.5 days and an average tax of 
$5.07 per capita of the population, with 
Tennessee, which has only 89 days of 
public schooling per year, an average at- 
te: dance per pupil of 62.8 days, and a per 
capita tax of 83cents. The average finan- 
cial production of every man, woman and 
child in Massachusetts is 85 cents per day; 
in Tennessee, 88 cents. In other words, 
the family in the former State has an aver- 
age ivcome more than two-and-a-half 
times larger than in the latter. And so 
the statistics go on to prove that the in- 
vestment in public schools pays very large 
dividends in actual cash. 

‘The moral effects of education cannot be 
computed in figures. This we do know, 
however, that the statistics of the jails 
and penitentiaries show the immense ma- 
jority of criminals to be illiterate. While 
the great labor strikes are planned and 
supervised by those of brains and educa- 
tion, the mob violence ~ gy they 
frequently degenerate ap ug become 
discredited is the, work .of the illiterate 
and irresponsible. ——_ . 





The vast number of paupers whom the 
industrious taxpayers must support be- 
long to the ignorant classes. It is these 
classes also that produce the thousands of 
dependent, delinquent and defective chil- 
dren who are a never-ending burden upon 
the State. ‘The increase of misdemeanor 
and crime among children has made ne- 
cessary the establishment of Juvenile 
Courts in many of the cities, for the sole 
purpose of trying these youthful offend- 
ers, who are found almost universally to 
be vagrants on the streets and not in 
attendance at the public schools. Ig- 
porant women and girls can command 
only the most meagre wages, and hence it 
is from this class that the inmates of the 
houses of ill-repute are principally re- 
cruited. Abolish ignorance fr »m our 
large cities, and three-fourths of tne diffi- 
culties of municipal government would be 
eliminated. 

The United States goes far beyond all 
other nations in the money, time and 
effort spent to educate its people. There 
are enrolled at the present time ip schools 
supported by taxation, in round numbers, 
16,274,000. In what are known as the 
common schools, the amount invested in 
property is $577,000,000, and the local 
taxes in 1901 were $161,245,764, while the 
number of teachers employed was 430,000. 
These figures do not include investments, 
taxes, or teachers in institutions beyond 
the high schools. In addition to this vast 
amount applied for the education of the 
people must be considered the fine equip- 
ment of the private schools and the uni- 
versities, and the countless libraries. To 
the general fund for learning must be 
added Andrew Carnegie’s contributions 
toward libraries, colleges, etc., which, 
since 1895, have aggregated $35,000. 

And yet, with all this splendid show- 
ing, there were at the last national elec- 
tion 2,300,000 voters who could not read 
their ballots! At first thought this seems 
a most discouraging result of an immense 
expenditure of time and money, but the 
root of the matter is not far to seek. It 
lies in immigration, If this tremendous 
tide were checked, we might hope in time 
for an educated people, at least in most 
sections of the ccuntry; but with the 
pouring in of over balf a miilion persons 
every year, all of whom are totally igno- 
rant of our language, and a majority of 
whom can not read and write their own, 
the prospect is hopeless. Last year, the 
immigration was 20 per cent. higher than 
the year before, 648,743. More than one- 
third of it came from the lower classes of 
Italy, and over four-fifths from those of 
Turkey, Austria, Roumania, Russia, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Spaiu and Portugal. Of 
the Syrians, 62 per cent., and of the Ital 
jans, 55 per cent. of the adults, could not 
read their own language. Yet in spite of 
this terrible showing, the Congress just 
adjourned struck out the educational 
clause in its act to further regulate immi- 
gration, 

The most dangerous feature of the situ- 
ation is that these male immigrants, who 
comprise nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number, march almost oirectly from the 
steerage to the polls, Although the laws 
of the United States require a residence 
of five years before a naturalized citizen 
shall become a voter, these are directly 
nullified by the statutes of various States, 
which allow a man to vote on his ‘first 
papers,’’ after a residence of from six 
months to a year. In order still further 
to protect him in his ignorance, many 
States provide that where a voter cannot 
mark his ballot, an ‘assistant’? may go 
with him into the booth. Thus, where a 
vote has been bought, the agent can see 
the goods delivered. 

To add further to the ignorant vote, the 
Government enfranchises every Indian 
who can be persuaded to abandon his 
blanket and moccasins, and many who 
cannot. We had the testimony of a Gov- 
ernment agent just before the last presi- 
dential election that, after expending 
months of labor and hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars, the vast majority of the 
Iudians who would vote in November had 
scarcely a conception of what a ballot 
meant. 

All this great mass of ignorance goes 
into the electoral hopper, and the marvel 
is that no worse quality of grist is turned 
out, It is true that the chief political 
schemers are by no means illiterate, but 
it is upon illiteracy in the mass that they 
must depend, to carry out their plans. 
An ignurant voter may be an honest one, 
but unless he is intelligent enough to 
study public questions for himself, he is 
an easy prey for the political sharper. It 
is beyond the power of the pen to portray 
what a magnificent government would be 
possible with an educated electorate. The 
idea can be approximated only when we 
consider bow much we have been able to 
accomplish, even with al! the inefficiency, 
vice and ignorance which are permitted 
to express their will at the polls. 

It is because we have a noble ideal for 
the future of our government that we 
make our demand for woman suffrage. 
We point to the official statistics for proof 
that there are more white women in the 
United States than colored men and wom- 
en t.gether; that there are mor? Ameri- 
can-born women than foreign-born men 
and women combined; that women form 
only one-eleventh of the criminals in the 
jails and penitentiaries; that they com- 
pose more than two-thirds of the church 
membership; and that the percentage of 
illiteracy is very much less amoung women 
than among men. Therefore we urge that 
this large proportion of patriotism, tem- 
perance, morality, religion and _ intelli- 
gence may be allowed to impress itself 
upon the government through the medium 
of the ballot-box. 


Mrs. Clara B. Arthur of Michigan spoke 
on “A disfranchised class a menace in 
self-goveinment,’’ and Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer of Pennsylvania read a paper by 

. Rudolph Blankenbu ‘4 entitled ‘‘Not 
$6, but, Intelligence.’”,; It ran ip patt as 
0 


ows: 


MR. BLANKENBURG’S PAPER. 


That universal suffrage—an arrant mis- 
nomer—has fallen short of its well-meant 
original purpose, is beyond dispute. We 
see its baneful effect in municipal, State, 
and national government. The unpar- 
alleled political corruption in most of our 
large cities, the narrowness of public men 
in State and nation, whose horizon is 
bounded by the limits of their home dis- 
tricts or their own sordid purposes, re- 
gardless of public interests, find their cul- 
mination in the highest legislative body 
of our land. They crowd seats of mental 

iants and honored statesmen of former 

ys with golden pigmies or political 
highwaymen of recent growth, and can be 
directly traced to our defective franchise 
system. 

It permits the vote of the intelligent, 
law-abiding, industrious, and public-spir- 
ited to be overcome by that of the igno- 
rant, vicious, purchasable, lazy, and indif- 
ferent. The ranks of the latter are large- 
ly reinforced by the ‘‘stay-at-homes,’’ who 
are a permanent menace to good govern- 
ment, These people should be punished 
for evading, without legal excuse, their 
political duties, as are jurors who fail to 
respond when called to serve. I would 
distranchise vote-skulkers for a term of 
years for each offence. The man once 
punished by being deprived of citizenship 
will learn to prize the heritage left him at 
the cost of so much blood and treasure, 
and will attend to his political duties as 
he should to his religious and moral obli- 
gations. 

Thinking people agree that some quali- 
fication should be exacted from all voters. 
The absurdity of the intelligent, tax-pay- 
ing, but disfianchised woman being gov- 
erned by the vote of the illiterate, shift- 
less loafer or pauper would be laughable 
were it not so serious. 

An educational qualification should be 
@ paramount requisite. The dull peasants 
of Russia, the ignorant subjects of the 
Sultan, have little voice in government, 
They do not concern us in this discussion 
In constitutional and semi-constitutional 
monarchies, sume degree of intelligence is 
required and found, though illiteracy pre 
vails to a distressing extent in Spain, 
Italy, and Southern Europe, while a bet- 
ter and even highly-equipped citizenship 
prevails in France, Germany, England, 
and Northern Europe. All these coun- 
tries excepting France and Switzerland 
are, with more or less constitutional limi- 
tations, under the rule of sovereigns ‘‘by 
the grace of God,’ while our own rulers 
occupy place **by the grace of the people.”’ 
Should not, then, even greater stress be 
laid upon the qualifications of our ‘king- 
makers’’ than there is laid upon the 
‘*king-servers’’ of Kurope? 

If ever a government existed that requires 
intelligent thought, it is ours, yet we have 
over 6,000,000 illiterates over ten years of 
age, comprising 2,000,000 native whites, 
8,000,000 colored, and 1,250,000 foreign 
whites. Add to these the hordes of illit- 
erates now crowding our shores from 
Southern and Kastern Europe, who be- 
come voters and ‘tking-makers”’ within a 
few years, and we have much reason to 
contemplate the future with misgiving. 
An educational qualification, wisely con- 
sidered, would within a few years entirely 
obliterate the whole mass of this species 
of undesirable voters. 

The right of suffrage cannot and should 
not be taken from those who at present 
legally enjoy it. All women of legal age, 
with the proposed educational require- 
ments, should be enfranchised without 
delay, but laws should be enacted demand- 
ing thatall citizens, men and women alike, 
presenting themselves to cast their first 
ballot after 1910, must be able to read and 
write. This would give seven years’ time 
to those fourteen years of age and older 
to-day to prepare for the exercise of the 
most sacred rights of citizenship, and any 
one too indifferent, lazy or callous to ac- 
quire these qualifications should never be 
permitted to vote. 

If the woman suffragists will base their 
claim to vote upon the broad ground of 
good government, and not demand suf 
frage for the ignorant woman because it is 
exercised at the present time by the igno- 
rant man, they will make ten friends 
where they now have one. 

Under a law as above outlined, it would 
not be many years before the ignorant 
voter would be a curiosity as great as the 
survivor of the War of 1812. What a 
blessing it would be to have the ballots of 
our one and one-half million illiterate men 
annihilated by the votes of the intelligent 
women of our country, who should have 
the right of suffrage, and who will ulti- 
mately get it if they base their demands 
upon such reasonable grounds as intelli- 
gent and public-spirited men cannot long 
ignore. 

MRS. GILMAN’S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman said in 
part: 

I think I stand almost alone in this con- 
vention in my disbelief in an educational 
qualification. We look upon government 
as something above us, a dominating pow- 
er, and we naturally dislike to put above 
us those whom we regardas belowus. It 
is against this view of government that I 
wish to speak. 

The illiterate English sailors ship- 
wrecked on uninhabited Norfolk Island 
had to organize some sort of a government 
for themselves. Would it have been best 
for them to revert to outworn forms, and 
set up a despotism—a patriarchate, or.a 
matriarchate? Would they not bave been 
better off for adopting the most improved 
modern kind of government? 

I speak as a resident of New York City, 
where the people to whose voting objec- 
tion is made are mostly the foreigners. 
In California it was the Chinese, and here 
I suppose it is the colored folk. We have 
a great dread of being ruled by an alien or 
illiterate vote. But when did poor and 
illiterate people ever introduce a bad law? 
-Rhe people whe..manipulate the, ignorant 
; vote are very smart, and it is they who 








a 


are dangervus. ‘Yes,’’ you may say 
“but the harm that they do is done by 
means of the venal vote.”’ It is a mistake 
to think that the venal vote is all foreign 
or illiterate. The Connecticut farmer, the 
Massachusetts man, the church member 
who ought to know better, sell votes, 
The question is, is it good to have this 
large, undigested mass in our midgt> 
Contact makes the effect of one sou! on 
another inexorable. If you have amon 

you a mass of ignorant, superstitious, im. 
moral people, it is sure toinjure you. Tp> 
prevent it, you must raise al] your people, 
Will exclusion from suffrage educate them 
more quickly than the use of it? We shalj 
educate them faster if we value and dread 
their votes. Whenever you speak of suf. 
frage as @ privilege and also as a duty 
remember that this is our common work. 
and not some heavenly blessing sifted 
down on us from above. I think it jg 
true of every alien and ignorant class, and 
also of the disfranchised class to which | 
and most of those present belong. 

MRS. BUTT’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs, Hala Hammond Butt, president of 
Mississippi, spoke on ‘‘Restricted suffrage 
from a Southern point of view.’ She 
said in part: 

“In the early history of the race, when 
physical strength, and not brain, was the 
dominant factor in governmental policies, 
a well-developed muscle was fraught with 
deeper meaning in tribal congresses than 
would have been the most brilliant, if 
bloodless, diplomatic stroke of the twen- 
tieth century’s statesmanship. It is ap- 
parently a far cry from that age of physi- 
cal supremacy to the theoretically ideal 
conceptions that characterize our latter. 
day policies. It is even more difficult, in 
the savage victor’s blood-bought spoils, 
to forecast the trophies of the Machiavel. 
jan combats of to-day, in which reason is 
pitted against reason, and strategy sup- 
plants the letting of blood. But, withal, 
while we have gravitated with long strides 
from the practical enforcement of ‘‘might”’ 
as “‘right,’’ by the resistless argument of 
a brawny arm, by ordinary generation has 
been entailed upon us a heritage of tradi- 
tion, by the tenets of which we live, move 
and have our constant being. In short, 
the same theory on which was based the 
governmental policy of a primitive people 
is the theory on which is built to-day our 
Euglish forms of government. The Salic 
Law that vested the perpetuity of the 
throne in a male succession, with an arbi- 
trariness unknown perhaps to the Salian 
Franks themselves, has been American- 
ized and adapted to our republican insti- 
tutions. Not kings, these, but free-born 
citizens: not theirs the scepter, but’ the 
ballot—the insignia of a power even more 
potent than that of sceptered hand or 
crowned head. Who then does not desire 
this power? Who so ignoble of spirit, so 
meagre of ambition, but would make 
large sacrifice for the individual liberty 
vested in the right of suffrage? 

‘Did women not share with men this 
craving for freedom, then would they 
justly be reckoned as unnatural and un- 
worthy members of the human family. 
But the same red blood pulses in our 
veins as in yours, fathers, sons, brothers; 
we are alive tothe same impulses, our 
souls are kindled by the same aspirations 
as are yours. Why should this, our am- 
bition, be held in leash by the same bond 
that binds the ignorant, the illiterate, 
the vicious, the irresponsible, in the hu- 
man economy? What does the idea of 
government imply? The crystallized sen- 
timents of an intelligent people? Ther 
do we meet it with but half a truth, No 
stream ever rises higher than its source; 
no people is loftier than its ideal, either 
in statesmanship, literature, science, arts 
or government. The strength of the con- 
crete body is commensurate with the value 
of its individual entities. This is one of 
the strongest arguments that can be ad- 
vanced in behalf of an educated suffrage. 
If the ballot means power—and who will 
gainsay it?—an intelligent ballot means a 
power intensified by all those forces tend- 
ing to conserve, to unify, to amplify, and 
to create. If government means the voice 
of the people, a government created by 
intelligent suffrage means the voice of 
reason, the voice of wisdom, the voice of 
justice. The various forms of suffrage of 
which we know to-day have but the one 
element in common, and that the idea 
that the functions of the ballot are ex- 
clusively masculine. The modifications 
that suffrage has undergone in various 
sections, while tending toward a broader 
conception of government, but emphasize 
the truth of this assertion. In its original 
state, even the constitutional conception 
is of masculine construction; the Jogical 
outcome of the prevalent masculine au- 
thority, and fortified by the primitive 
theory of physical superiority. 

‘*But as a vation, we have cast off our 
swaddling clothes. The milk of babes is 
no longer our sufficient nourishment—we 
demand the meat of maturity. Weare no 
longer, governmentally, in an experi- 
mental stage. We are no longer con- 
fronted with the tomahawk, the scalping 
knife, or a savage horde of untried theo- 
ries—we are men and women in a world 
of actual conditions, and conditions that 
in their equal insistence demand our equal 
and united consideration. 

‘We of the South occupy a unique po 
sition in the consideration of this ques- 
tion of an educated suffrage, by reason of 
conditions that do not exist in any other 
section of country. To the uninitiated, 
this condition as a whole is the logical 
fruit of broken faith and violated priu- 
ciple. To us who recognize, as can 
no other, its baleful and far-reaching in- 
fluence in the illimitable evils that it bas 
fathered in our social and political econo- 
my, it is as the monstrous offspring ° 
Frankenstein’s unwise and impious ambi- 
tion—this product of the fourteenth an 
fifteenth amendments. But the organic 
principles embodied in these amendments 
cannot herg and now be considered. Iti 

(Continued op Page 132). 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

An illustrated paper of note in the 
April Critic is Miss Carolyn Shipman’s ac- 
count of the library of the poet, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, which he has just pre- 
sented to the Authors’ Club, Her text is 
supplemented by reproductions of por- 
traits and original drawings and facsimiles 
of manuscripts. There are two views of 
Mr. Stoddard, one showing him in early 
manhood, the other as he looks to-day. A 
seasonable article is Mra. Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s “Life Outdoors and Its Effect on 
Literature.” Mrs. Wright, herself the 
author of several nature books, says the 
cult has only sprung up in full force dur- 
ing the last decade. 


The ever-present problem of ‘‘Mistress 
and Maid’ is treated by Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison in The Living Age for March 28, 
with detailed suggestions which Ameri- 
can readers will value quite as much for 
the glimpses they afford of domestic man- 
agement in England as for their practical 
utility here. 


The Journal of Education, edited by Dr. 
A. E. Winship, is devoting ten issues 
from April 9 to June 18 to the National 
Educational Association. These numbers 
will contain a history of the N. E A.,an ac- 
count of the work of preparation for the 
Bostou meeting, July 6-10, and an admir- 
able description of everything that is best 
worth while for teachers to see in Boston, 
Cambridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, 
Plymouth, and other places of interest, 
There will be more than 100 pictures of 
the men and women of the N. E. A., and 
of the points of historic, literary, and 
scenic interest in New England. The 
ten numbers may be had for twenty-five 
cents. 


The April magazine number of The Out- 
look contains among other interesting 
matter the beginning of a series of auto- 
biographical papers by Dr. W. 8S. Rains- 
ford of New York, called ‘‘A Pastor’s 
Story of His Work.”’ F.M. A. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue ART OF LiviING. By Ellen Goodell 
Smith, M. D., Amherst, Mass, 1903. 


The evolution of women has made a de- 
mand for such bouks as this. They ask 
themselves, why such an excess of crime, 
criminals and prisons? Why is the world 
always preparing for war instead of peace? 
Why are sanitariums, hospitals and homes 
crowded with invalids, insane, cripples, 
and imbeciles? In these pages the author 
tries to answer these questions, and large 
ly by urging a refurm of diet and hygiene. 

Woman is the home-maker; the creator 
of cust ms and modes of living. Health 
or sickness in the home begins in the 
kitchen. Those are the best cooks who 
can make the most palatable and nutri 





' 
in Europe she met a young woman of 


wealth and aristocratic connections. who 
had become an admirer of democracy and 
had joined a secret society of women 
pledged to do all in their power to rid the 
earth of aristocrats. Availing herself of 
permission to address this club, Mrs. 


| Woolsey convinced them that women ina 


republic have not secured a single new 
right, liberty, or privilege, either political, 
legal, civic, or social, but, on the contrary, 
have been deprived of numerous rights, 
liberties and privileges which they had 
enjoyed under aristocracies. By an enu- 
meration of women’s disabilities in our 
own country and a rose colored view of 
women’s lot in Europe, Mrs. Woolsey 
maintained her contention and convinced 
the young women that ‘‘there are no 
women in Europe (except in the French 


| republic) so degraded politically as the 
| women of the American republics.”’ 


When in Germany, some years ago, I 
was surprised at the amazement ex- 
pressed at the position which American 
women occupy as teachers. Even for 
girls, except in the primary department, 
men were considered the only competent 
instructors, while for boys, women teach- 
ers were positively unfit. What! boys 
taught bya woman? It was contrary to 
nature—a reversal of the laws of order 
and subversion of discipline. As for 
woman suffrage, that was not even a sub- 
ject for discussion. 

Bad as American inconsistency may be, 
it is infinitely preferable to the laws and 
customs of Europe and of our mother 
country. The old English Common Law 
and the Roman Law have held women in 
abject subjection, and have been the main 
objects of attack for half a century by the 
advocates of woman's equality. H. B. B, 


DARRELL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. By 
Irving Bachelier. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Co. 1903. Price, $1.50. 


This is a queer story. Throughout its 
entire course the reader is enveloped in 
mystery. The boy who is brought to the 
lonely homestead by the dog, the venera- 
ble tinker who deals in philosophy, po- 


| etry and religion to the delight of all who 
| hear him, the stalwart young teacher who 


| faith, and honest endeavor. 


makes his scholars fear, love and obey 
him, the fair young girl who loves and 
trusts him, the village miser who finds his 
match in a termagant wife who rules him 
with a rod of iron, the various characters 
of the village, the wild scenery of the 
Adirondack wilderness—all these form a 
series of pictures which rivet attention 
and arouse curiosity. Throughout, the 
book preaches the guspel of cheerfulness, 
It is a story 
which makes its reader wiser and better, 
and delights him at the same time. 
H. B. B, 


CHILDREN’s COLUMN. 


DAVY’S RIDE. 








It was such a warm, windy morning— 
just the time for a ride, Davy thought. 
So he 
baby’s carriage, and carefully climbed up 
on the seat. 

’T wasn’t so long since he had been the 


tious food from the fewest materials. | baby himself and had been pushed about 


Gluttony isthe besetting sin of our luxu- 
rious civilization. 
eating only when huuger comes are the 


reforms recommended, Fasting is nature’s | 


only means to incite hunger, and hunger 
gives even the plainest foodsa relish. A 
mixed diet is recommended, virying, ac- 
cording to climate and conditions, from 
fruits to blubber. Thirst is the only rea- 
son for drinking, and pure water is the 
best of all beverages. Self-preservation 
is nvature’s law, but self-destruction has 
been the practice. People grow old at 
fitty when they ought to be young at 
eighty. 

These principles are elaborated in de- 
tail. The moral is ‘‘Prepare to live. Be 
yourself an example. We who have do- 


minion over al) material things may be | 


also creators. Let us through knowledge 
and practice of the Art of Living create 
beautiful temples of health for the soul, 
through which it may expand, breathe, 
think, execute, and live out its noblest 
ideals.”’ H. B. B. 


REPUBLICS VERSUS WoMAN. 
Trimble Woolsey. The Grafton Press, 
New York. 


This little volume attempts to show that 
democracy is habitually hostile to women. 
It draws a brilliant, but sophistical, con- 
trast between the treatment accorded to 
women in the United States and that 
meted out to them in Europe and else- 
where. The book is ‘‘dedicated with 
feelings of congratulation to the women 
who are subjects of monarchies, and with 
feelings of sympathy to women who are 
citizens of republics.”’ 

If we are to take this book seriously, as 
the expression of a settled belief, it must 





By Kate | 





be regarded as the product of a distorted 
imagination. But if we regard it as a 
satire on American foibles and inconsist- 
encies, it is both amusing and suggestive. 
It is true that monarchical and aristocratic 
institutions have offered to a few women, 
exceptionally placed, public positions of 
sovereignty and privilege, bit these ex- | 
ceptions do not affect the average lot of | 
women, which is far more servile and un- | 
equal under military monarchies than un- 

der our more lenient institutions. If suf- 

frage alone constituted liberty there would 

indeed be little to choose between the two, 

since in almost all ages and in all countries | 


Two meals a day and | ‘” the carriage. 


But now he was a big 
boy, and wore trousers. 

The carriage stood on the terrace. The 
terrace was steep, and beyond it the lawn 
sloped all the way to the orchard. Down 
in the orchard Davy could see the pet 
calf, Clover, tied to a tree by a piece of 
rope. 

Just beyond Clover was Judy. Judy 
had been washing the feathers from an 
old feather-bed. Now they were all spread 
out on @ sheet to dry. Judy had just 
gone into the house for something when 
Davy started out for his ride. 

Davy didn’t mean to go very far. But 
the wind blew the carriage along gently, 
It was great fun. 

“Get up, there!’’ he called, leaning for- 
ward. Then the carriage started. How 
it did go—faster—faster—faster—toward 
the edge of the terrace! 

Davy had time only for one scream 
when the carriage went over the terrace. 
But that was such a big one that it lasted 
all the way down the slope toward the 
orchard; for, strange to say, the carriage 
stayed right-side up, and Davy stayed in. 
The rocking-horse fell over and was left 
behind. 

Poor mamma, with baby in her arms, 
ran out of the house, screaming, after the 
flying carriage. The twins raced along 
behind her, and Fritz, the old yellow dog, 
came behind them. 

Bump, bump, bang! went the carriage. 
Davy didn’t know what had happened. 
But mamma did, and the twins, and old 
Fritz. And they all ran faster than ever. 
Fritz barked wildly, and baby cried, 
though what about she hadn’t the least 
idea. 

Davy had run into the pet calf. The 
rope had broken, and the calf was off, 
like a shot, down the road. The carriage 
lay ina heap on the ground. Davy had 
gone up into the air and was coming 
down, but nobody knew just where. 

Straight into the wet feathers which 


most women have been without direct po- | Judy had spread on the sheet plunged 


litical power. But individual freedom and 
social opportunities are far greater in this ' 
country, and women are more highly re- 
spected here than under despotic forms of | 
government. 


Our author tells us that whentravelling and caught him up. 


Davy. When mamma and the twins and 
baby and Fritz and Judy all reached the 
spot, he was picking himself up. 

Mamma dropped baby into Judy’s arms, 
“Oh, oh!’’ screamed 


harnessed his rocking horse to | 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White E'ectric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thuusands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Il. 





Mabel, “he looks like a wild Indian— 
Davy does!” 

And he did. There were feathers stick- 
ing to his pretty pink waist and new 
trousers. There were featbers ip his 
mouth and ears. They clung to his soft 
yellow curls. And one stuck fast to his 
fat little nose. 

But he wasn’t hurt. So, away they all 
went up the lawn, laughing instead of 
crying this time. And Davy’s ride was 
over.— Primary Education. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘She calls her cook a ‘chef.’ How ab- 
surd!’’ “Oh, I don’t know! Perhaps 
that’s how she gets her to stay.”"—Puck. 


“Is this the cracked wheat, Jane?”’ ‘I 
dun know, mum. [ain’t looked at it or 
teched it; if it’s cracked it wuz cracked 
afore I come here.’’—New York Observer. 


Anzious Mother—Daughter, why do you 
persist in reading those sensational sto- 
ries? 

Pretty Daughter— Because they make my 
hair curl, mamma.—Chicago News. 


A Floodtime Incident. Teacher—Can 
you tell where the Mississippi River rises, 
Johnnie? 

Johnnie—Along its entire length,ma‘am. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Fritilla—Was your dinner a social suc- 
cess? 

Clorinda—Yes, indeed. You see,I was 
careful to iuvite only peopie who have tbe 
same kind of nervous prostration,— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A definition of the difference between 
“Old School’ and ‘New School’ has been 
given thus: ‘*The children of Old School 
Presbyterians sin as soon as they are 
b rn, and the children of New School 
Presbyterians as soon as they know how,.”’ 


A lady asked a little girl of five if she 
had any brothers. ‘Yes,”’ said the child, 
‘**] have three brothers.’’ ‘‘And how many 
sisters, my dear?’’ asked the lady. ‘Just 
one sister, and I’m it,’’ replied the small 
girl. —Little Chronicle. 


Subbubs—We've got a new girl at our 
house. 

Backlots—Hah! It’s easy enough to get 
a new girl, but can you keep her? 

Subbubs—The doctor thinks so. He 
declares she weighs nive pounds at least. 
~—Philadelphia Press. 


Sadie was eleven and Alice seven. At 
lunch Alice said: ‘I wonder what part of 
an animal a chop is. Is ita leg?” ‘Of 
cuurse not,”’ answered Sadie; “it’s the 
jawbone. Haven't you ever heard of ani- 
mals licking their chops?”’— Little Chron- 
icle. 


Nurse was reading nature stories of the 
chickens, ducks and geese. ‘Johnny, tell 
me, what’s a gander?”’ asked she, with a 
smile of peace. Little Johnny looked up 
quickly, all his fancy turning loose as he 
answered. smiling proudly, ‘It’s the 
rooster of the goose.’’—The Lyre. 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches. yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 
. A full oupply of Temperance Books and 
Aat a’ 1 


r prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 


perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. | 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances BE. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Roland 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Nonsense ow! .t, 
Higginson 


The Bible for Wowan Suffrage, oy Kev J 
W. Bashford 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, 


by Lucy 


by L. Wentworth 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. - ° ’ 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in ~vlorado 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a numbe 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and ene. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
Pe! pa CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
2nd and Media Stree: 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1904. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 2, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PizRoY 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd B8t. 
New York. 





———— 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford gtreet, Room 10, Boston. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 








Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
i and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood eo eo 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aj] paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready } Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater 
be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


art of the work could 
thus the value of the 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 28. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. S. A., will call the 
meeting to order. Mrs. May Alden Ward 
will act as toast-mistress. Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, Professor Anna May 
Soule of Mt. Holyoke College, Represen- 
tative Adams, and Professor Barton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
have promised to speak. Mrs, Livermore, 
Hon. Oliver Branch of New Hampshire, 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen and other eminent 
speakers are also expected. 

Tickets, price $1.00, will be for sale on 
and after April 28, by Miss H. E. Turner, 
at 6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. The rule 
will be, ‘First come, first served.’’ The 
rooms will be open at 9 A. M. Applica- 
tions for tickets by mail will be filled in 
the order in which they are received; but 
those who apply in person will have the 
first choice. The tables will be num- 
bered this year, but the seats will not 
be, except when any League takesa whole 
table, and numbers the seats itself. Other- 
wise, a buyer can get a ticket entitling 
him or her to a seat at a particular table, 
but not to any particular seat at that 
table. 

Those who take tickets to sell must re- 
turn all unsold tickets to the Headquar- 
ters, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, on or be- 
fore May #21; and will be expected to 
pay for all tickets not returned by that 
date. 

The annual public meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Park Street Church Vestry, 
Wednesday evening, May 27, speakers to 
be announced later. The business meet- 
ing will be held in the Committee Room 
of Park Street Church on Friday, May 29, 
at 10 A. M. 


———_ ona 





POLITICAL REFORM IN BOSTON. 

Last Saturday the Twentieth Century 
Club listened to interesting addresses by 
Mr. William H. Lincoln, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and by Represen- 
tative Luce of Somerville, chairman of the 
House Committee on Election Laws. A 
transfer of the annual registration of vot- 
ers from the Board o1 Assessors appointed 
by the Mayor and Aldermen, to the Police 
Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
or, was urged by the speakers and greeted 
with applause. Questions were asked. 
Mr, James H. Stark and several other 
gentlemen expressed their belief in the 
need of achange. It is charged that from 
2,000 to 10,000 fraudulent names are an- 
nually placed upon the roll and voted at 
the city election. Mr. Lincoin announced 
that a non-partisan committee for munici- 
pal reform had been formed, consisting of 
representatives of the most influential or- 
ganizations of business men, to rescue the 
city from the corrupt municipal riogs 
which now rob and misgovern it. 

This movement deserves the support of 
every good citizen, man or woman. But 
no mere change of machinery will give 
permanent relief. To remedy the evil, its 
cause must be removed. That cause is 
an irresponsible and incompetent voting 
constituency, manipulated by men who 
make politics a trade, with jobbery as 
their compensation. No stream can rise 
higher than its fountain. The growing 
deterioration of our State and municipal 
governments is due to the wide-spread ig- 
norance and indifference of the individual 
voters, and has been aggravated by the re- 
peal of the time-honored principle of the 
commonwealth, which for two and a half 
centuries made the payment of an annual 
tax a pre-requisite for voting. In conse- 

quence of that repeal sixty-five per cent. 
of the voters of Boston, who pay no prop- 
erty-tax, refuse to pay the pull-tax for 
which they are legally liable. Literally, and 
not as a figure of speech, Bostun is living 
under a government of tax-defaulters, by 
tax-defaulters, fur tax-defaulters. Is it 


any wonder that one-half of our taxes are 
misspent and wasted? 

Temporary improvement may be effect- 
ed by an uprising of public-spirited citi- 
zens. But lasting reform can be effected 
only by an elimination of or addition to 
the vuting constituency. Elimination is 
impossible. But it is possible to add the 
votes of intelligent, public-spirited wom- 
en. In Boston alone, 18,500 women citi- 
zeus pay taxes annually on one hundred 
and fifty million dollars. In the common- 
wealth some 80,000 women pay one sev- 
enth of all the taxes. If these women 
taxpayers were allowed the same repre- 
sentation as male taxpayers, they would 
make, in coéperation with public-spirited 
men, @ permanent majority for honest 
government, 

In several of the Southern States no 
citizen is allowed to vote unless he has 
paid a poll-tax for two years preceding 
the election. In Montana, Louisiana, and 
New York, women taxpayers vote on all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. In 
New Orleans a large body of public-spirit- 
ed women, enrolled in the Era Club, 
working in codperation with a ‘Citizens’ 
Progressive Union”’ of 1,600 eminent busi- 
ness men for the improvement of civic 
conditions, have recently secured by a 
vote of the property-owners a large ap- 
propriation for improved sewerage and a 
pure water-supply. 

In Massachusetts and everywhere else 
we need a political revival. But who ever 
heard of a successful revival of any sort 
without the coédperation of women? 

H. B. B. 





ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


A service in memory of Alice Freeman 
Palmer was held by her friends and asso- 
ciates in Appleton Chapel, Harvard 
University, Janu. 31, 1903. A beautiful me- 
morial volume has been issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It contains five photo- 
graphs, tracing the development of her 
features and character during the past 
forty years. The first of them was taken 
when she was achild of six; the second, 
just before she entered Michigan Univer- 
sity, at the age of 17; the third, during 
her first year as president of Wellesley, at 
the age of 22; the fourth, at the request of 
the University of Chicago, for its decen- 
nial celebration, showing her in the gown 
of a Doctor of Laws, and commemorating 
her services as dean of that institution; 
the fifth gives the woman of recent years, 
as she appeared in private life. 

A prayer by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
and a reading from Scripture, were fol- 
lowed by an address by James B. Angell, 
president of the University of Michigan, 
who spoke of her earlier years, and espe- 
cially of her undergraduate life. Born in 
1855, the child of a reputable physician of 
Windsor, N. Y., she studied in the little 
academy there, and applied for admission 
to the University at the age of 17. Not- 
withstanding an insufficient preparation 
she gained an excellent position as a 
scholar, became an active member of a de- 
bating club, and always spoke readily, 
with superabundance of good spirits. 
“Her soul seemed bubbling over with 
joy;’’ she became the radiant centre of a 
considerable group of congenial friends. 
She was conspicuous in religious activity 
in connection with the Students’ Christian 
Association; and at her graduation spoke 
on “The Conflict between Science and 
Poetry,” before an audience of 3,000, who 
hung spellbound on her utterances. A 
few years after, when the Michigan Alum- 
niin New York, with considerable hesita- 
tion invited a few alumne to be present 
at the annual dinner, Miss Freeman’s 
graceful words disarmed their prejudices 
and one ultra-conservative exclaimed— 
“Well! if that is what the college educa- 
tion of women means, I have nothing more 
to say against it.” 

Miss Caroline Hazard, the present pres- 
ident of Wellesley College, described the 
enthusiasm which Alice Freeman aroused 
after she became connected as a teacher 
with that institution. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Durant, its founder, said to Gov. 
Claflin, one of its trustees, ‘*‘Do you see 
that little black-eyed girl? She is the 
future president of Wellesley College.” 
And so, at the age of 26, she assumed the 
duties of that p sition. For six years she 
held the office and showed what a woman 
president can be. I myself shall never 
forget the profound impression made by 
her dignity and grace upon the members 
of the Massachusetts Club, a body of dis- 
tinguished statesmen and politicians, of 
which Gov. Claflin was president, when 
one beautiful day they accompanied him 
to Wellesley College. She seemed the 
ideal president of the institution, with its 
600 aspiring and accomplished young 
women students. And when she left it, 
she always spoke of it as ‘“‘Wellesley, that 
blessed place.”’ 

Alice Freeman resigned her illustrious 
position to become the wife of Professor 
Palmer. ‘Her marriage was as beautiful 
a@ romance as ever found its way into the 





world of scholars,’’ says President Tucker 





of Dartmouth, But in assuming domestic 
relations sbe did not lose her leadership in 
public work. She was always and every- 
where the same person, doing the right 
thing at every time and place. President 
Eliot, in his appreciative eulogy, says: 
“The sources of Mrs. Palmer’s great and 
lasting influence on American society lay 
deep in those rare spiritual gifte which 
were indeed a native endowment, but 
were also trained and developed by a daily 
practice which became ever larger and 
finer as her life went on. ... Theoppo- 
nents of the higher education of women 
had always argued that such education 
would tend to prevent marriage, and to 
dispossess the family as the corner-stune 
of society. Alice Freeman gave the whole 
force of her conspicuous example to dis- 
prove that objection. She illustrated in 
her own case the supremacy of love and 
of family life in the heart of both man and 
woman. Children were denied her; but 
her love of children was intense, and her 
disappointment that she had none of her 
own merely made her all the more eager 
to love and serve the children of others.’’ 

Two years after her marriage Mrs. 
Palmer was appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and 
retained that position for the rest of her 
life. She did much to elevate the Normal 
Schools, ‘ta measure,” says President 
Eliot, “not less important than their crea- 
tion under Horace Mann.’ For fifteen 
years she worked for coéducation in Chi- 
cago University, for Barnard and Radcliffe 
Colleges, and for Bradford Academy. 
Who can estimate the value of her influ- 
ence in building up the judgment and 
character of thousands of girls and young 
women? Professor Eliot well says: 
‘*Who raises woman raises mankind.”’ 

A short time before Mrs. Palmer left 
Awerica for Europe, never to return, she 
came to the Legislature with her sister, 
the wife of Rev. Mr. Talmage, of Taunton, 
to attend a hearing in behalf of a law for 
giving mothers equal custody and control 
of their minor children, desiring to throw 
her influence and the weight of her social 
position on the side of that measure, For 
Mrs. Palmer was, throughout her life, a 
woman suffragist, signing petitions for 
the enfranchisement of women, and ex- 
pressing her sympathy and approval of 
the demand for political equality. 

H. B. B. 
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THE TRAVELLING LIBRRY IN A COLORADO 

People often ask, ‘‘What good has wo- 
man suffrage accomplished in the States 
where it has been secured?’ We print 
this week an account of a significant tri- 
umph of the women of Colorado, just ac- 
complished in a legislative matter, which 
could not have been effected if they had 
not been voters. No one not in the midst 
of it can understand the long fight and 
eternal vigilance necessary to get through 
such a bill as this, where the amount of 
State appropriations is limited by the con- 
stitution, and where every man in both 
Houses is fighting over every cent avail- 
able. 

Miss Minnie J. Reynolds first started 
the Travelling Library in Colorado, and 
conducted it until she went to New York 
a year and a half ago. It was always her 
plan to have it made a State institution. 
But the credit of accomplishing its 
adoption by the State belongs to Mrs. 
Welles and Senator Lewis. Miss Rey- 
nolds, though now a resident of New 
York City, has kept in close touch with 
the progress of the bill all winter, and re- 
ceived a telegram announcing its passage. 

Mrs, Welles deserves especial gratitude, 
for no good movement has gone on in Col- 
orado for years in which she has not been 
interested. She is one of the brightest 
and most public-spirited women in the 
State. The attempt to kill her bill and 
get the appropriation for a set of self- 
seeking politicians was most contempti- 
ble, but it made her fight difficult 
throughout, and renders her triumph the 
more conspicuous. H. B. B. 





AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 

The Consumers’ League, which has 
done effective work for uniform child labor 
laws, is sending out pamphlets calling at 
tention to the marked increase in illiteracy 
in the ten years between 1890 and 1900 in 
those States in which the manufacturing 
interests are greatest: New York, Penn 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
New Jersey in the North; the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama in the South. This 
retrogression is chiefly due to the em- 
ployment of children in factories, where 
the ability to do anything but the mechan 
ical work required of them is soon de 
stroyed. 

The Oregon Legislature, as already re- 
corded, passed a child-labor law placing 
the age at fourteen years. The Governor 
has appointed the following board to see 
that it is enforced: Mrs. Belle Wright, of 
Union; Mrs. Millie Trumbull, of Portland; 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, of Oswego; Julius L. 





j Meier and H. G. Kundret, of Portland, 


The first three are well-known club- 
women. 

The Washington Legislature passed a 
bill forbidding children under fourteen to 
work in factories, mills, mines and stores, 
except when given a permit by the judges 
of the Superior Court. If in the opinion 
of the court the support of a family or of 
invalid parents depends on the children, 
he may grant such children a permit, 
which is revocable at any time, subject to 
the discretion of the court. The employ- 
ment of girls under eighteen as public 
messengers is forbidden. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from page 131.) 


only in relation to our Southern policies 
that we shall touch them in passing. 


**Anglo-Saxon blood has about the same 
characteristics, happily, in all climates. 
The desire for supremacy seems from 
time immemorial to have been its ruling 
passion, As the wish is father to the 
pee ge so thought, other things being 
equal, precedes action. A restricted or 
qualified suffrage is the South’s practical 
expression of this inborn desire for white 
supremacy. 

‘By the restrictive educational qualifi- 
cations now 80 generally adopted in our 
Southern States, the spirit of these 
amendments has practically been set at 
naught, and white domination assured. 
It is well to note in this connection that, 
as a vehicle for the furtherance of political 
policies antagonistic to its spirit and un- 
dreamt of by its authors, this fifteenth 
amendment is without a parallel. It has 
been wheedled, coaxed and cajoled into 
more inconsistencies, into more paradoxi- 
cal constructions, than any other legisla- 
tive enactment that the world has ever 
known. This ‘educational qualification’ 
that obtains with us, however, was born 
of the instinct of self-preservation. Yet 
to say that it, too, is an avenue for fraud 
and political chicanery; that it is the 
most pliable and elastic of tools in the 
hands of the self-seeker and unscrupulous 
politician, is to enunciate no new truth to 
those of you who have followed the po- 
litical fortunes of the South for the past 
few years. While not violative of the 
letter of the law, it clearly lynches it in 
spirit; and out of its inconsistency is 
evolved an endless train of race conflicts, 
labor problems, political intrigues, force 
bills, Crumpacker resolutions and sec- 
tional animosities, intensified by the con- 
sciousness of wrong and injustice on 
either side. Just so long, then, as this so- 
called restrictive ‘educational qualifica- 
tion’ prevails, a qualification su sadly dis- 
proportionate in its results to the intelli- 
gence of the South, so long will there 
rise up to vex and disquiet the ominous 
specter of a reduced representation, of a 
force bill, of post offices arbitrarily sus- 
pended, of race riots incited by tbe fanati- 
cism of Northern political leaders, and all 
the endless category of imbroglios inci- 
dent to stubborn passion and irreconcil- 
able conviction, ‘To test the constitu- 
tionality of such restriction’ was the 
battle cry of arecent New York gather- 
ing; nor will there be lacking those to 
supply the sinews of war. 

“Oh, men and women of the South, is 
this the honorable solution of this ques- 
tion? Must white supremacy be assured 
only by such questionable methods as 
these, inciting and intensifying the evils 
most to be avoided? Is sex so mean a 
setting for intelligence that intelligence 
itself is thereby set at naught? That 
there is a consciousness in the minds of 
our law makers, not only of injustice to 
the intelligent womavhood of the South, 
but of the inadequacy, from a moral point 
of view, the inexpediency, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, of the present method of 
eliminating an objectionable factor from 
politics, is apparent to the most casual ob- 
server. Like an accusing conscience, this 
question of the enfranchisement of wom- 
ep, in some form or other, persistently 
obtrudes itself. 

“Thirteen years ago it was seriously 
considered in Mississippi, in connection 
with the race question, not as a matter of 
abstiact justice, but as an expedient, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Virginia, and your own 
State of Louisiana have each been brought 
face to face with it in its various modifi- 
cations—and withal it does seem that it 
is a question susceptible of more modifica- 
tions in reluctant and unwilling minds 
than even the fifteenth amendment. There 
is an undercurrent of thought that recog- 
nizes in its true proportions, however, the 
value of an educated suffrage to the 
South; a restriction based not upon color, 
race, or previous condition of servitude, 
not upon sex, not upon the question of 
taxable property, but its sole requirement 
—the ability to perform worthily the 
functions of citizenship. This is the only 
honorable solution of those questions that 
are vexing not only the body political, but 
the body social of this Southern country. 
Give us the power of organized intelli- 
gence, and we will put to rout the scare- 
crows of partisan threats and intimida- 
tion. We will add our strength to your 
strength, our patriotism to yours, until 
the makeshifts and subterfuges that char- 
acterize our methods of attaining the ends 
desired are supplanted by the conscious- 
ness of an impregnable position gained, 
not at a sacrifice of truth and honor, but 
by a recognition of the just demands of a 
cultured and capable womanhood. Too 
long already have we of the South—be- 
loved South—compromised with right. 
We deceive neither ourselves nor the out- 
side world. There is not a man of con- 
science, of reasoning ability, or even of 
ordinary political acumen, who does not 
believe that with the growth of intelli. 
gence grows the demand for its embodi- 
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ment in governmental functions. The 
recognition of the woman-citizen in such 
functions is the logical fruit of the race’, 
progress. This denied, Nature herself jg 
thwarted, and humanity pays the penalty, 

“To see ‘the good and the beautifui,’ 
with no power to live it; to glimpse the 
larger liberty that comes with unhindereg 
growth; to feel the strength that springs 
trom knowledge, the sympathy that 
springs from strength, and yet, with 
Moses on the Mountain of Nebo, to know 
it only as the ‘unattainable,’ the land at 
your feet and no power to enter—this ig 
the logic of the woman question to-day,” 


MISS LAUGHLIN’S 8PEECH. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, against her will, 
was prevailed upon to make the closing 
speech of the symposium, in place of g 
speaker who was absent, on the question 
whether an educational qualification 
‘‘would serve the best interests of the la- 
boring classes.”’ She said in substance: 

“I agree with all that Mrs. Gilman has 
said as to the evils that result from hay- 
ing in any community a great mass of i|- 
literate and unenfranchised citizens; but 
I think the evils that result from letting 
them vote before they are prepared for it 
are still greater. I believe that the way 
to do is to educate your illiterate citizens 
before you let them vote; and this not in 
order ‘that we may be protected, but in 
order that these people themselves may 
be protected.” 

Mrs. Catt said that as the audience was 
leaving the hall one evening, a conversa- 
tion had been overheard between two 
persons who agreed that the speeches of 
all the other ladies had evidently been 
written for them by their husbands, but 
they were half compelled to believe that 
Miss Laughlin’s was original. 
could imagine that the impromptu speech 
we had just heard from Miss Laughlin 
had been prepared for her by anyone else, 
Mrs. Catt said she thought it would be of 
interest to take an informal vote of the 
convention to see how many of those 
present favored an educational qualifica- 
tion, explaining that she meant, of course, 
an educational qualification irrespective 
of race. When those who favored sucha 
qualification were asked to stand, almost 
the whole convention rose. When those 
opposed were called for, five women rose, 
Mrs, Gilman stood up alone on the plat- 
form (the officers were not all of them 
present, however), and four women stood 
up in the audience— Mrs. Coggeshall of 
lowa, Miss Kimber of Kansas, Mrs. Stuck- 
well of Minnesota, and Dr. Hussey of New 
Jersey. 

An informal vote was then taken to see 
how many of the delegates present were 
tax-payers, and 117 women stood up out 
of about 150, 


AGAINST BAD LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Thomas of Maryland presented a 
message from the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Women Friends, urging the women 
of the N. A. W.S. A. to do all they could 
to elevate the tone of the press, and to use 
their influence against corrupt and sensa- 
tional journalism, and objectional matter 
such as was too common, “especially in 
the Sunday papers.’’ A reporter who did 
not hear distinctly reported Mrs. Thomas 
to have said ‘“‘especially in the Southern 
papers,’’ which led to some wrathful 
comments in the New Orleans press next 
day. Mrs. Thomas was distressed by the 
error, and promptly explained it. 

Mrs. Gilman recited several of her 
poems. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


The evening audiences had gone on 
growing through the week, and on the 
last night the great hall was crowded to 
its utmost limit. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
opened the meeting with prayer. Mrs. 
Ida Reiman Kaiser sang a beautiful solo. 
Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen of Canada made 
the opening address. Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park of Massachusetts followed. Mrs. 
Park began, ‘‘In the few days that I have 
been in New Orleans’’—here she was in- 
terrupted by a sudden burst of applause 
that was unaccountable to the delegates 
from a distance. Afterwards we were 
told that it was ‘‘because she pronounced 
‘New Orleans’ so prettily.’”” A number of 
the speakers had unconsciously harrowed 
up local susceptibilities by accenting ‘Or- 
leans’ on the secoud syllable. Mrs. Park 
said in part: 


MRS, PARK’S ADDRESS, 


“In the few days that I have been in 
New Orleans, I have several times heard 
the statement made that the easiest and 
simplest way for women to do anything is 
by influencing their men. I heard this at 
an anti-suffrage meeting in Boston, ‘The 
speaker said, ‘Ladies, you know that you 
each of you control from three to five 
votes.’ As we have in Massachusetts 
70,000 more women than men, it is hard 
to see how each woman can control sev- 
eral votes. Everyone has influence, men 
as well as women; but women must work 
only by influence, while men may work 
both through that and through their 
votes. Our State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs this year petitioned for five bills— 
for a truant school, for the right of women 
to take partin the caucuses that nominate 
school officers, against indecent advertis- 
ing, against cruelty to animals, and for 
equal guardianship of children by fathers 
and mothers. The State Federation is 
made up of our strongest and most repre- 
sentative women, yet of these five things 
for which they asked, they got only the 
last.’’ Mrs. Park gave the history of the 
Naramore case, and later in her address 
told how, ina ward club in Boston, formed 
to promote the registration of women to 
vote for school committee in a part of the 
city where there were many foreigners not 
yet naturalized, a ward worker fell ill on 
the eve of election, and sent out her small 
boy to interview three women and make 
sure that they were going to fulfil their 
duties as citizens. He came back and 
reported to his mother, ‘“‘Two of those 
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women will vote, but the other won't, for 
she ain’t civilized.” 

Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi gave 
the address on “The South and Woman 
Suffrage’ which has already been pub- 
lished in our columns. It was received 
with great applause. Mrs. Catt said: 


MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS. 


Since Miss Kearney has said so many 

ood things about her section, I hope 
f shall be excused for boasting a lit- 
tle about mine. We admit the early 
preéminence of the South in the history 
of our country; but I as a Western wo- 
map shall not admit its preéminence now, 
unti] Southern men take the same advance 
step that the men of Colorado and Wyom- 
ing have taken, and give the ballot to their 
women. 

We are all of us apt to be arrogant on 
the score of our Anglo-Saxon blood; but 
we must remember that ages ago the an- 
cestors of the Anglo-Saxons were regarded 
as so low and embruted that the Romans 
refused to have them for slaves. The 
Anglo-Saxon is the dominant race to-day, 
but things may change. The race that 
will be dominant through the ages will 
be the one that proves itself the most 
worthy. 

Almost every day questions are sent up 
here as to our position on the race ques- 
tion. The woman question, as such, has 
nothing to do with the Negro question. 
Here is a letter just sent up by a New 
Orleans woman: ‘‘We are afraid, if we 
come into your Association, that colored 
clubs may some day be let in, and that we 
shall find ourselves obliged to meet col- 
ored women on a footing of equality.”’ I 
think I have heard that the South be- 
lieves in State rights. The National 
American W. S. A. recognizes them, 
Louisiana has the right to regulate tle 
conditions of membership for Louisiana; 
it has not the right to regulate them for 
Massachusetts, nor has Massachusetts for 
Louisiana, It is perfectly safe for you to 
come in on that basis. 

Miss Kearney is right in saying that the 
race problem is the problem of the whole 
country, and not that of the South alone. 
The responsibility for it is partly ours. 
But if the North shipped slaves to the 
South and sold them, remember that the 
North has sent some money since then 
into the South to help undo part of the 
wrong that we did to you aid to them. 
Let us try to get nearer together, and to 
understand each other’s ideas on the ruce 
question, and let us try to sulve it to- 
gether. 

MRS. UPTON’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton came for- 
ward to present to Miss Kate M. Gordon 
asilver Loving Cup from the officers and 
delegates. Her humorous and jolly re- 
marks called out laughter and applause. 
She said in part: 

Our convention is drawing to a close, 
We have been splendidly cared for, and 
shown all manner of attentions by the 
bank men, the street railroads, and all 
other organizations. There is only one 
man in New Orleans who has not treated 
us kindly, and I was the object of his 
hard-heartedness. Down by the water- 
side | saw an inspector testing the con- 
tents of a pile of barrels of New Orleans 
molasses. The molasses looked very nice 
as he drew out his stick covered with it. 
I stood and looked at it with longing eyes. 
Iasked him a whole string of questions 
about it, hinting that I should like to try 
some, aud I hung about there for a long 
time, but be never offered me a taste! 

But, except in this instance, we have 
received every kindness. Our speakers 
have had magnificent audiences, and some 
of them have had such huge bunches of 
flowers that they could hardly carry them 
home (By the way, no bouquet has been 
given to me, and I feel much aggrieved. ) 
But those of us who have had the detail 
work of the convention in past years, have 
been able in New Orleans to sit in a regu- 
lar seat and listen, or to have a rocking- 
chair behind the scenes. Why is this? Is 
itan accident? No, it is because of the 
efficiency of the local committee, and be- 
cause of many months of hard work by 
your townswoman, Kate M. Gordon, We, 
as Officers and delegates, cannot leave this 
Crescent City without expressing to her 
our appreciation of her splendid services, 
As an inadequate token of it, I present 
her with this silver Loving Cup, and I 
hope she will handle it carefully, for it is 
filled to the brim with love. 

Mrs. Upton presented the cup, and read 
the verses written by Miss Blackwell for 
the occasion. These have already been 
published. 


MISS GORDON’S RESPONSE. 


Miss Gordon said: 

Last night I heard a lady say she was 
sure that Mr. Catt wrote Mrs. Catt’s 
speech; but as to Miss Laughlin, not being 
able to find any “legal male mind” to be 
responsible for her address, she said she 
wondered if Miss Laughlin got it all out 
of her own head. I have been trying to 
find something in my own head to say in 
expression of my thanks, but I cannot, so 
I will express them from my heart. 


MISS HULTIN’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin made the closing ad- 
dress. She told a story of a city where 
there was some kind of an epidemic. One 
woman said to another, ‘‘How about that 
bacteria? Where did it come from?’ The 
other answered, “I think it came from 
Germany, for they said it was germs.” 
“No,’’ said another, “it is from Paris, for 
the doctor said it was a parasite.” “No,” 
said Mrs. Maloney, “‘it’s Irish, for they 
said it wasa microbe.’”’ It matters as little 
where we come from as where the microbes 
do, so long as we get in our work, Miss 
Hultin gave a sketch of some of the early 
objections made to education for women, 
and quoted a man wh» said, ‘‘Things are 
coming to a pretty pass, when wives and 
daughters will look over the shoulders of 
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husbands and fathers and correct their 
spelling!” Now an educated and self- 
respecting man generally prefers to have 
an educaced and self-respecting wife. 
Miss Hultin made an eloquent address, 
that called out great applause; and Mrs. 
Catt, after a few appreciative words, de- 
clared the convention adjourned. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, APRIL, 1903. 


The National Convention at New Or- 
leans was @ great success, in both num- 
bers and interest. One of the city papers 
estimated that on the last evening when 
Mrs. Catt spoke, fifteen hundred people 
were turned away, after the great hall 
was packed to its utmost limit. Everyone 
should read the convention reports in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 

The gratifying facts were announced 
that during the past year Massachusetts 
had contributed to the National the larg- 
est amount of money of any State (a dis- 
tinction hitherto held by New York), and 
that Massachusetts also led all the States 
in the number of signatures obtained to 
the enrolment cards. 


DELEGATES TO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Every League should now elect its dele- 
gates to the State Annual Meeting, which 
will be held next October. 

The new State Constitution reads (By- 
Law V): 

‘SECTION 1, The persons entitled to vote 
at the annual meeting shall be the mem. 
bers of the State Board of Directors, the 
chairmen of Standing Committees, tbe 
president of each auxiliary county or local 
society, one delegate at large from each, 
and one delegate in addition for every 25 
paid-up members of the county or local 
society.”’ 

Thus a League with less than 25 mem- 
bers is entitled to send one delegate be- 
side its president; a League with 25 mem- 
bers to send two delegates; a League with 
50 members to send three; and so won, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly on April 14, Mrs. 
Livermore presided, and Mrs, Lucia Ames 
Mead spoke on ‘Patriotism and Good 
Citizenship."’ The closing Fortnightly of 
the season will be held at 6 Mariburo’ St., 
on Tuesday, April 28, at3 P.M. Mrs, 
Marie A. Muore will speak on “The Un- 
written Law of Cuurtesy.’’ Mrs. Moore 
is a charming speaker, and there should 
be a large attendance. 


LEGISLATION, 


At the hearing on the Association’s pe- 
tition for a constitutional amendment, 
addresses were made on our side by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Maud Howe EI- 
liott, Hon. F. B. Sanborn, Mrs. E. R. 
Whiting, Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan 


and Mrs. Ellen F. Adams. Miss Black- 
well replied to the ‘‘Antis.’’ The com- 
mittee reported adversely, Mr. Googins 


of Cambridge dissenting. 

Representative John G. Robinson, who 
introduced the measure, promised our 
chairman of Legislative Work, Mr. G. H. 
Page, to speak for it, and to keep watch 
of it so as to securea discussion. But the 
bill was put on the calendar sooner than 
he expected, aud came up in his absence, 
and the adverse report of the committee 
was accepted without debate. The next 
day Mr. Robinson moved a reconsidera- 
tion. He and Representative McCartney 
spoke for reconsideration, Representative 
Dana of Newton and another member 
against it, and it was refused by a vote, 
according to the Boston Transcript, of 87 
to 99. 

ORGANIZATION. 


A meeting in the interest of organiza- 
tion was held in Springtield and addressed 
by Mrs. Park. The membership of the 
temporary committee already formed 
there was more than doubled, and the 
committee was made permanent. 


SUMMER WORK, 


Let all who go away for the summer 
take with them a good supply of enrol- 
ment cards, and of suffrage leatiets for 
distribution. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
8 Park St., Boston. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE DRAMATICS. 

There is a time for work and a time for 
play, and play-time comes next Friday 
evening, May 1, at eight, when an enter- 
tainment will be given at Copley Hall to 
raise money to carry news of woman suf- 
frage to some of the towns of Massachu- 
setts that have scarcely heard of it. 
There is a danger that any great cause 
may be taken too solemnly all the time. 
As Mrs. Livermore expresses it, ‘‘I have 
always maintained that we suffragists 
have taken ourselves and our cause too 
seriously . . . that more mirth and down- 
right fun would advance our cause much 
faster with the public.”” Mrs, Barton 
Jenks, who manages the production, Mrs. 
Benj. F. Pitman, who speaks in her as- 
sumed character for our convictions as 
loyally as she does in real life, and Mrs, 
Helen Adelaide Shaw, who plays a part 
representing the gentle, dependent femi- 
nine type, are all three staunch suffragists, 
and have the best interests of the cause at 
heart. The other players are also skillful, 
clever amateurs, and ‘‘make their points” 
with a sureness of touch very like profes- 
sionals. The success of the production at 
Whitney Hall in March removes any doubt 
that purchasers of seats will be vastly en- 








tertained. The music, by Miss Edith E. 
Torrey, the well-known concert singer, 
and Mr. Jacques Hoffman, one of the first 
violins of the Symphony Orchestra, will fur- 
nish a delightful half hour initself. Tiekets 


at $1.00 and $1.50 may be had at Herrick’s, 


Copley Square, of Miss H. E. Turner, 6 
Marlboro’ Street, or of Mrs. M. H. Page, 
Toxteth Street, Brookline. Telephone, 
1159-2, Brookline. Suffragists cannot do 
better for their own amusement or for the 
furtherance of our work than to attend 
with friends. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, Apri 21, 1903. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York Tribune announces the 
recent discovery of a series of letters writ- 
ten by Margaret Fuller to Mr. Nathan,— 
the first name is not given. He was a 
young German of Hebrew descent, whom 
she met while a member of the family of 
Horace Greeley, in this city, during the 
years 1844-6. These letters were found 
after the death of Mr. Nathan, among his 
papers, and have been placed in the hands 
of one of the Tribune staff, who will pre- 
pare them for publication. He states that 
they seem to indicate a warm attachment 
between Margaret and the young Hebrew, 
They are sentimental in tone and full of 
feeling, but contain also interesting com- 
mentaries on the books and people of the 
day. According to the story, Margaret 
met Mr. Nathan soon after she came to 
this city, and a friendship or attachment 
sprang up between them, which continued 
until some time after his return to Eng 
land, where he married a woman of his 
own race. The interest in this brilliant 
woman, indicated by the numerous letters 
received and the many articles which ap- 
peared at the time of the dedication of the 
memorial to her at Point 0’ Woods, showed 
how deep a hold she had on the people of 
this country. The publication of these 
letters will be awaited with interest by 
the numerous admirers who cherish her 
mewory. 

There took place in this city on Satur. 
day aremarkable demonstration of work- 
ing men. This was a great parade of the 
‘‘A merican Brotherhood of Carpe: ters and 
Joiners.”’ I was on Fifth Avenue when 
the head of the procession appeared, and 
during a walk of three-quarters of a mile 
down that wide thoroughfare the march- 
ing men, ten thousand strong, swept past 
to the music of many bands. There were 
no uniforms, and no decorations except 
that each man carried a small United 
States flag, and at the head of each Union 
there was borne a huge banner with the 
name of that body. There were also ban- 
ners bearing the words, ‘‘American Labor 
for American Citizens.’’ This was not a 
demonstration on account of any strike, 
but was intended to display the strength 
of the body as opposed to the ‘‘Amalgam- 
ated Association of Carpenters,’’ who 
have recently been on strike. It was an 
impressive sight, that wide avenue filled 
from side to side with those marching 
men, and I could not but wish that we 
could see some similar manifestation of 
the great number of women whose toil is 
essential to the success of many trades. 

A little later I was in a large depart- 
ment store, where, as I sat comfortably 
at the counter, I noticed that all the girls 
were standing, and that there seemed to 
be no seats for them as the law requires. 
On asking the young woman who was 
waiting on me if they were not supplied 
with benches, she replied they ‘were 
not. Lovg ago, in 1886, a cousin of mine 
who was that year a member of the Leg- 
islature, interested himself to secure the 
passage of the act which provides that in 
all the retail shops there shall be seats for 
the employees. This kindly gentleman 
has long ago ‘‘passed over to the major- 
ity,’ but was then a manin the prime 
of life, and, as my mother’s brother’s son, 
a close and dear friend. He caused the 
successful passage of this bill through 
both houses and its signature by the Gov- 
ernor. This recent flagrant violation of 
the law will be at once reported to the 
Board of Health. 

The death of Rabbi Gustave Gottheil 
has cast a shadow over a wide circle of 
friends and admirers. He was for many 
years in charge of the Temple Emanuel, 
was one of the most eloquent of preach- 
ers, and a man of the ripest scholarship. 
He was greatly respected by the ministers 
of other religious bodies, often codperat- 
ing in good works with Bishop Potter and 
other orthodox Christian ecclesiastics. 
He was a believer in woman suffrage, and 
more than once spoke at the conventions 
held in this city. His funeral brought 
out a great body of distinguished persons. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer made an address. 
He was much overcome in speaking of his 
long-time friend. Crowds were turned 
from the door of the synagogue, and there 
have been gratifying testimonials in the 
press (o his worth and broad-mindedness. 

LILLiz DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The recent breakfast of the New Eng- 
land W. P. A. at the Vendome was great- 
ly enjoyed, the varied entertainment be- 
ing contributed by wise and witty mem- 
bers in song and story. It is hoped to 
make this festivity annual. 

An unintentional injustice was done in 
@ recent WoMAN’s JOURNAL to Mrs. 
Charles Edmond Guild of Milford, Mass., 
who was spoken of as a warm believer in 
equal suffrage. Mrs. Guild writes: ‘I 
have no opinioa either fur or against suf- 
frage; but, for business reasons, I do not 
wish my identity confused with that of 
the president of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage tv Women, whose name hap- 
pens to be the same as my own.”’ Mrs. 
Guild adds an expression of regret, that 
she bas lacked time to investigate the 
subject thoroughly enougu to acquire a 
warm belief on either side. 

A disorderly scene took place in the 
Boston State House over the bill provid- 
ing that the police shall perform the work 
of assessing voters in this city. The op- 
ponents of the measure sought to delay 
tinal action on it by points of order, ques- 
tions of personal privilege, and appeals 
from the decisions of the chair, at times 
scores of members being on their feet de- 
manding recognition with voice and ges- 
ture. Decisions of the chair were hissed. 
Speaker Myers threatened to “‘name’ Mr. 
McQuerney of Boston, who, in response to 
a general cry of **Put him out!”’ said, ‘I'd 
like to see any man put me out!’’ A Sen- 
ator who attempted to direct the filibus- 
tering was warned by the Speaker that he 
would be removed if he made further ef- 
fort to take part in the proceedings. Yet 
no one draws the inference that men are 
unfit to take part in public affairs. That 
inference, however, is sure to be drawn 
even from much milder differences in as- 
sociations of women. 








SPRING AND SUMMER HATS. 





Everybody greets with pleasure the in- 
coming of Spring and Summer, especially 
in this inhospitable Winter climate. But 
there is an added pleasure in receiving 
the sunshine in appropriate costume, so 
as not to be out of fashion, as it were, 
with the surroundings of nature. The 
most conspicuous detail in the way of 
dress, so far as ths ladies are concerned, 
while out of doors, is the matter of head 
dress. A beautiful hat adds charm, and 
seems to supplement the efforts of nature 
to make everything more attractive. 
There is displayed at the well-known 
house of George L. Griffin & Son, 404 
Washington Street, one of the most varied 
assortments of ladies’ hats, etc., ever seen 
in Boston. They are of all fashionable 
styles, dimensions and colors. It is an 
exhibition well worth visiting, whether 
one is desirous of purchasing immediately 
or not. A description is unnecessary, 
even could it be given, which is impossi- 
ble. The display is more than ‘‘fine,”’ in- 
dicating what the fashionable world is 
wearing now in the much discussed mat- 
ter of charming feminine headgear. The 
establishment also contains an immense 
variety of articles for the use of both 
ladies and gentlemen—straw goods, um- 
brellas, sunshades, some of them ‘perfect 


ship. This long-established house keeps 
its place in the front of the line. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - * 25 
Six Months ae Foe 1.25 
Per Annum a a 2.50 
Single copies - - - : : ° 06 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4A, 
IAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information Ly we) what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Joun- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





8 Park Street, Bost »p, Mags. 


gems”—all of the most artistic workman- | 


' 


AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | Hheatre. 


4a: Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 27. 


“The Cotton King.” 


Evenin 15c., 25¢. 60c, 
Prices: { Mutinese’ 100., 260., 60, 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





CASTLE 








4 native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havirg a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


NS oboNe 


Woman 


12. 
ing. 
The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 


13. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 


JOHNSON & SMITH 





The Gilman School 
Also Called 
‘The Cambridge School 


for Girls 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Disectos, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year, 


Send for specimen copy. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ee eee Readings and Recitations, in 
and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stons Buackwe.t., and 
Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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BY SUSAN MARR SPAULDING. 


Roughbened and worn with ceaseless toil and 


care, 
No perfumed grace, no dainty skill, had 
these; 
They earned for whiter hands a jeweled 
ease, 
And kept the scars unlovely for their share. 
Patient and slow, they had the will to bear 
The whole world’s burdens, but no power 
to seize 
The flying joys of life, the gifts that please, 
The gold and gems that others find so fair. 
Dear hands, where bridal jewel never 
shone, 
Whereon no lover’s kiss was ever pressed, 
Crossed in unwonted quiet on the breast, 
I see, through tears, your glory newly won, 
The golden circlet of life’s work well done, 
Set with the shining pear! of perfect rest. 


VIOLET. 

BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
In this white world of wonder, 

All wrapt in silence deep, 
Shut in her palace under 

The snow, she lies asleep; 
And she shall only waken 

When lyrics sweet and clear 
Out of the trees are shaken, 

And April's here. 





Glimpses of grass and gleams of 
The golden sunlight bring 
Visions of joy and dreams of 
The miracle of spring: 
She sees the shining faces 
Of buds and leaves appear, 
Lighting the shadowed spaces 
With April's here! 


Then, ob, the nameless rapture 
Of that warm touch at last, 
When April comes to capture 
And hold her fragrance fast! 
The dream of winter broken, 
Behold her blue and clear, 
Shy Violet, sure token 


That April's here! 
— Harper's. 





-_--_- 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN’S NEST. 





BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
The golden-robin came to build his nest 
High in the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest. 
All the long day, upon his task intent, 
Backward and forward busily he went; 


Gathering from far and near the tiny shreds 
That birdies weave for little birdies’ beds ; 

Now bits of grass, now bits of vagrant string, 
And now some queerer, dearer sort of thing. 


For on the lawn. where he was wont to come 
In search of stuff to build his pretty home, 
We dropped one day a lock of golden hair 
Which our wee darling easily could spare. 


And close beside it tenderly we placed 

A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 
Of her old grandsire; it was white as snow, 
Or cherry-trees when they are all ablow. 


Then throve the golden-robin's work apace; 

Hundreds of times he sought the lucky place 

Where sure, he thought, in his bird-vision 
dim, 

Wondrous provision had been made for bim.* 


Both locks, the white and golden, disap- 
peared ; 

The nest was finished, and the brood was 
reared ; 

And then there came a pleasant summer's day 

When the last golden-robin flew away. 


Ere long, in triumph, from its leafy height, 

We hore the nest so wonderfully dight, 

And saw how prettily the white and gold 

Made warp and woof of many a gleaming 
fold. 


But when again the golden-robins came, 

‘Cleaving the orchard with their wings of 
flame, 

Grandsire’s white locks and baby’s golden 
head 

‘Were lying low, both in one grassy bed. 


And so more dear than ever is the nest 

Ta’en from the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest. 

Little the gvlden-robin thought how rare 

A thing he wrought of white and golden 
hair! 





Jinny. 

It was the big doctor who found her, 
misshapen and suffering, in ber father’s 
gloomy shop. In spite of its noise and 
dust, Jinny preferred the shop to the tiny 
back room, because the cust »mers spoke 
kindly to her and made her forget the 
ache in her back. When they gave her 
candy enough to start a make-believe shop 
on the narrow window-ledge, she sold it 
for pins to the children in the dingy court, 
just because she loved to watch these 
straight -limbed, bright - eyed children 
caper about as she knew she never could. 

When the big doctor brought her to the 
hospital, he said to.Nurse Powell: 

“Pll leave Jinny under your special 
care, Miss Powell. 1 am greatly interest- 
ed in hercase. The expense is being met 
by a person perfectly able to do it, and 
she is to want for nothing.” 

And thus were the gates of an earthly 
paradise opened to Jinny of Borden’s 
Vourt. First, there was the cunning little 
room, all her own, with pictures on the 
wall, and the whitest of iron beds, with 


shiny knobs on each corner, and a bright 
red wrapper, woolly and soft, with knit 
slippers to match. Then came the pretty 
young ladies of the Flower Mission with 
their nodding blossoms and occasional 
glasses of quivering jelly. Sometimes the 
big doctor’s nieces brought their dolls 
and spent an hour at Jinny’s bedside, and 
happy Jinny was permitted to hold as 
she liked the marvellous Florette, who 
could walk and talk like a real baby, and 
whose dresses really and truly came from 
Paris. 

But in Jinny’s mind all these things 
faded into insignificance when compared 
with the big doctor and Nurse Powell. 
These two formed a joint divinity before 
which Jinny burned the sweet incense of 
childish devotion. Nurse Powell had 
obeyed the physician’s generous instruc- 
tions to the letter—at first from a sense of 
duty, and later because she learned to 
love the patient little sufferer. 

And the big doctor? Even Nurse Pow- 
ell, who knew his deep interest in his 
work, wondered at the attention he lav- 
ished on this denizen of the slums. Often 
when his rounds in the hospital were over 
and he had time to spare, he would come 
back to Jinny’s room for a chat, and 
Jinny, her great black eyes set in a face 
of ivory whiteness, would smile happily 
from one to the other, the big doctor who 
ordered medicine that eased the pain in 
her back, and the nurse whose gentle 
hand could smooth away wrinkles in her 
forehead when the pain was at its worst. 

Sometimes, when they sat thus, Jinny 
was vaguely conscious that the big doctor 
was talking to her, but looking at Nurse 
Powell. But Jinny did not know how, 
years before, when the big doctor, fresh 
from the medical school, had been house 
physician in the city hospital, he had met 
a sweet-faced ‘‘probe”’ doing her first 
night duty in his ward. The head nurse 
had looked scornfully at the slender figure 
and the trembling hands, but the young 
house physician had said: ‘‘Give her time 
She'll get her bearings after a bit.”’ 

Nurse Powell had been grateful for his 
cheerful encouragement and the many 
kindnesses which lightened her burden 
during that first awful year in the big 
wards, but when he asked for something 
more than gratitude, she could not give 
it. Now, head of the nurses’ staff at a 
sanitarium, she sometimes grew weary, 
and wished she had learned to love the 
big doctor, whose brown eyes seemed still 
to fullow her at her duties. Then her 
heart would say: ‘‘No, no! His work 
would always come first, and I should be 
second. Besides, I wonder if he has a 
heart! When I see him undertaking those 
horrible operations without the quiver of 
an eyelash, I think he has no feeling.”’ 

And sv this nurse, who could unflineh- 
ingly assist at the same operations, wait- 
ed inconsistently fur love to come into her 
life, a love that would be all tenderness 
and thoughtfulness, a thing apart from 
the scenes of suffering in which she 
moved. 

It was one afternoon when Jinny had 
been almost a year at the hospital. In 
the morning the big doctor had said: 
“I’ve changed the medicine again, Miss 
Powell. Idon’t like that rise in tempera- 
ture. If you note a tendency toward 
coma during the afternoon, send for me 
at once,”’ 

But Nurse Powell did not have to send 
for him. He came of his own accord, 
just as the afternoon drew to a close. 
Jinny had been sleeping restlessly, and 
when she opened her eyes with an ex- 
pression of weariness that had not been 
there since she came to the hospital, the 
big doctor and Nurse Powell were sitting 
on either side of her little bed. At the 
foot lay a gayly illustrated copy of Moth- 
er Goose’s rhymes, which Nurse Powell 
had been reading aloud before kindly 
sleep came to the small sufferer. Now 
Jinny pointed to it with a wan smile. 

“I’ve had the funniest dream! I went 
to Mother Goose s land, 'way, ’way off, 
an’ she was such a funny ole woman, an’ 
she was right glad to see me! An’ she 
says, ‘Little girl, would you like to stay 
with me awhile?’ An’ I[ says, ‘I’m 
obliged to you, ma’am, but I can’t stay 
long.’ An’ then she brings the purtiest 
dress, purtier than my red wrapper, an’ 
she says, ‘Little girl, would you like to 
wear that?’ An’ when [| see the little 
stick all tied with ribbons, I knew it were 
Little Bopeep’s dress, an’ I put it on an’ 
chased them sheep all roun’ the field, an’ 
it never hurt my back a bit. An’ I tried 
on lots uv clothes, Little Miss Muffit’s 
ruffied bonnet, an’ Mary. Mary Quite Con- 
trary’s big hat, an’ the Q..cen of Hearts’s 
long train; an’ Mother Goose, she says, 


‘Ain’t you havin’ a good time, little 
girl?’ 
*“An’ I says: ‘Yes, ma’am, thankee, 


ma’am, but I guess I'd better be a-goin’. 
You see my big doctor’ll be roun’ pretty 
soon, an’ he’ll miss me if I ain’t in my 
cot.. An’ Nurse Powell will bring my 
bread and milk, an’ there won’t be any 
little girl there to eat it. An’ then Moth- 





er Goose she says, ‘All right, little girl; 


jus’ jump on my broomstick, an’ we'll be 
down there in a jiffy.’ An’ here I am, an’ 
I'm glad, fur the bed feels so cumfy, an’, 
sure enough, my big doctor is here.”’ 

The great black eyes glowed bright as 
they met the big doctor’s gaze, and he 
spoke very gently while he stroked her 
hand, now thin and transparent. 

“Does your back ache after your long 
ride on the broomstick, Jinny?’’ 

“Oh, no! The ache’s all gone. 
ain’t been any ache all day.”’ 

The big doctor looked across the bed at 
Nurse Powell, but she was gazing steadily 
through the open window. And some- 
thing bright and clear, like diamonds, 
shone on her long lashes. 

A weak, piping voice was raised again. 

“No, I ain’t achin’ any place to-day, 
but I’m dreadful tired. An’ every once in 
awhile you an’ Nurse Powell go a-slippin’ 
an’ a-slippin’ away from me, an’ then I 
feel like I was a-slippin’, too. I wisht 
Nurse Powell would sing. Then p’haps 
I'd go to sleep again.” 

Nurse Powell’s quivering lips tried to 
form the notes of the nursery song Jinny 
loved best, but something rose in her 
throat and choked the melody. 

“I wisht— you'd sing—that — sleepy 
song.”’ 

The tired voice trailed off into silence, 
but not before the heavy eyes were 
raised appealingly to those of the white- 
capped nurse. 

The big doctor seemed to rouse himself 
as from a dream. He leaned over and 
clasped Jinny’s nerveless hand in his great, 
warm one, and then in a clear tenor voice 
began to sing: 

‘Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea.”’ 

The music floated over the cot, past 
Nurse Powell, through the open door and 
down the corridor to the ward, where 
other sufferers heard and marvelled, and 
over the face of Jinny stole an expression 
of infinite peace. 

In that distant ward men who had been 
battling with death turned their faces 
toward the sinking sun and felt that even 
amid pain it was good just to live, and in 
Jinny’s little room all was silent. Nurse 
Powell was kneeling beside the bed, her 
face hidden in the pillow. The little hand 
she still held was strangely limp and 
pulseless. Then a strong arm raised her 
to her feet, and she looked straight into 
the soft brown eyes that had followed her 
all these years patiently, steadfastly. 

“Gertrude!”’ 

“*Henry!’’ 

Later, when she raised her head, she 
turned from him to the quiet figure on 
the cot. 

“IT almost wish she knew—she loved us 
both so well.”’ 

And the big doctor whispered gently, ‘I 
think she did know, even befure you did.”’ 


There 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN JERUSALEM. 

Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, who is 
in her 78th year, bas just made a journey 
to Palestine and up the Nile, as mentioned 
in our columns last week. Some of her 
letters hime were so graphic that our 
readers will enjoy extracts, From Jeru- 
salem she wrote to her daughters: 


It is very queer to be writing you from 
the heart of Palestine! But I will go 
back in this hasty journal to Caifa. 

We landed on a fine day, with a smooth 
sea. Small boats were out in force. The 
rowers in red coats and the red fez looked 
gay and picturesque. Every one looked 
as glad and fresh as the morning. Then 
we sailed on to Joppa. Great, and in 
storm very dangerous rocks, were on each 
side of the landing; but we sailed in beau- 
tifully. There has been no trouble at all, 
so far, in going or returning from shore. 
We walk down a long ladder-like platform 
with cleats for steps, and a firm railing on 
each side. Men with strong hands stand 
ready to start you on the descent, and 
other men to help you to the landing. 
Sometimes you take a long step just 
there. 

A Brooklyn lady had a letter and mes- 
sages to one of the professors of the 
American College from his lady-love. 
This college is on a height, say a couple 
of miles from the lauding. It is admir- 
ably situated, and has a number of fine 
buildings, and six hundred students of all 
nationalities. The late president, old Dr. 
Bliss, has just been succeeded by his son. 
Dr. Bliss who was Ward Beecher’s succes- 
sor in Plymouth Church, Our professor 
was young, jolly, and showed us around, 
talking pleasantly of his lady-love, to 
whom he hopes to be married next year. 
He drove with us to the boat by devious 
ways through the town, telling us al! the 
notable places. 

As usual, there are the old and the new 
towns, differing greatly in every way—the 
one all narrow, dirty alleys; the other, in 

parts at least, clean and handsome, with 
fine avenues. People do learn something, 
and the Western world does its part in 
improvements. 





This college was built largely by Wil- 


liam Dodge of New York and his brother. 
The elder Bliss raised, as he told us in a 
lecture in the evening, $100,000 in Amer- 
ica and $20,000 in England at about the 
beginning of things, twenty-five years 
ago. 

Joppa is much like all the stone-built 
towns of light color. The well-to-do peo- 
ple build high walls and shut themselves 
in from the jumble of population, many 
of them of the light-fingered variety. 

We took the cars for Jerusalem. The 
oranges in Joppa are the finest I ever saw, 
large, and the entire inside edible, ready 
to be pressed into pure juice. Baskets of 
them were hawked about by dealers at 
the station, at first at a franc for a two or 
three quart basket, then two baskets for a 
franc. The orange orchards were beauti- 
ful as we passed them, some of them al- 
most breaking down with the golden har- 
vest. They had not begun to gather the 
fruit. Later, as we passed on, there were 
golden piles under the trees and in heaps. 

Later on, the oranges were displaced by 
olives—olives every where, in curious nich- 
es among stones so thick that you won- 
dered how they ever got a foothold. 

There is a marvellous variety of soil in 
Palestine, at first a fairly level country, 
then mountainous, the railroad winding 
around to and fro to find a passable grade, 
deep valleys, and the hills terraced as high 
up as possible, the cultivators taking ad- 
vantage of the natural formation of the 
rocks to intersperse gardens and stone 
walls. You ride up and down, but main- 
ly up, up, at last into a barren desert, and 
down and up again to Jerusalem. 

At the last station before we reached 
the ‘‘Holy City,”’ the children and men 
were selling radishes a foot long and as 
large around as one’s wrist. I tasted one. 
It was not very spicy, por very juicy, and 
rather coarse in texture. You never saw 
cauliflowers and turnips as large as those 
here. Some of the cauliflowers would not 
go into a peck measure, and they all run 
nearly that size. 

Jerusalem on her seven hills is a beauti- 
ful city to look upon at all points except 
in her narrow streets. We visited the 
Mosque of Omar, —once a _ Christian 
church,—the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
Mount of Olives, the house of Pilate, now 
an orphanage, etc. And think of getting 
into a perfect jam of a crowd, say fifty of 
our people trying to march on, one way, 
as many vatives of all tribes and costumes 
going the other way, and in the midst 
loaded donkeys and trucksters! It was 
an experience better to recall than go 
through. But all came out right at last. 
We bad passed that way earlier, when it 
was not so crowded, but this was in the 
busy bours. 

Yesterday we drove to Bethlehem, and 
visited the Church of the Nativity, where 
three different services were carried on in 
different parts of the curiously-divided 
building at the same time. The church 
has two main divisions, each with arched 
rooms leading in many directions. Shrines 
to apostles and saiuts were here and there, 
and a sub-division down dark steps to the 
manger where Jesus was supposed to be 
born. His cradle was there (by the way, 
they have a cradle also in Jerusalem), and 
more shrines. At one place everyone is 
given a small, lighted candle to carry 
around into the complex system of niches 
and corners. A very good guide explains 
what is of note at each place. 

But the worshippers, and their gepu- 
flections! Some chanting in Arabic; now 
gently kneeling, at another time pros- 
trate, then springing up so quickly, and 
down again, it was fairly startling. But 
they seemed intensely sincere. It would 
be impossible to give a clear idea of the 
odd scene, even if I had ample time. 

Tbe number of rooms above and below 
was countless, often with pillars, pictures, 
and carving that there was little time to 
examine. How different from the early 
manger and itsenvironment! As one wo- 
man stood by me,—we passed in and out 
in the midst of them in going from place 
to place,—I put my hand on hers to ex- 
press sympathy. At first she looked 
pleased; then a queer expression came 
into her face, and I moved off in horror, 
with a feeling that she was just about to 
say ‘“‘Baksheesh!"’ It is an incessant cry 
as we pass in the streets. Then we wan- 
dered through dirty alleys to see the Field 
of the Shepherds. 

In the morning, Sunday, most of the 
company went to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

I must uot forget the Place of Wailing. 
An old wall that formerly enclosed the 
city is still the place where the Jews go 
every Friday to wail the downfall of their 
Holy City’s greatness. It is a court with 
benches, where one can rest. The men 
wail at one end of the wall, the women at 
the other. You see them kissing the 
wall half a dozen times at as many places, 
and waiting to pray. The tower where a 
Mollah ascends to call the hour of prayer 
is in full view from the hotel. Hezekiah’s 

Pool is directly under the balcony on one 
side, and Mount Zion is in the foreground. 





On the other side is David’s Tower, built 








in the old wall, now a place where the 
Turks are to celebrate a Post-Lental 
feast. Yesterday and to-day, at intervals, 
there rises a peal of cannon in honor of 
Mahomet, coming so loud and suddenly 
that at first we were all startled. 

This is the house, the Central Hotel, 
where Lew Wallace wrote “Ben Har.” 
He stayed here studying the conditions; 
also General Grant and other notabilities 
stopped here. There is a larger, more 
modern hotel very near, but I am very 
nicely placed; a fire in a large, long room, 
where we all assemble if we like, in a 
cannon stove, one at each end of the 
room, the stove-pipe going out of the win. 
dows through panes of glass in balconies 
outside, It is cold, but we have plenty of 
bedding and do not suffer. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Amanda Deyo, who was a delegate 
to the National Council of Women held re- 
cently in New Orleans, preached in the 
Universalist Church of Atlanta, Ga., on 
her way home. The dailies of that city 
gave full and complimentary reports of 
her discourse, 


Miss Anna E. Smith, a full graduate 
from Moody Institute, and Miss Josephine 
Millard are engaged in evangelistic work 
in the Northwest under the auspices of 
the Northwestern Bible and Missionary 
Training School. Miss Smith does the 
preaching, while Miss Millard leads the 
chorus and does the solo work. For four 
months these young women have been at 
work in northern Minnesota and North 
Dakota. In every place they bave made a 
deep impression, and many converts to 
the churches have resulted from their 
services. It is hoped that they will go to 
Minneapolis for some special meetings in 
connection with the First Baptist Church 
and its missions. 


A NEW ORLEANS GIRL. 





One of the ablest and most interesting 
women whom we had the pleasure of 
meeting in New Orleans was Miss Clara 
G. Baer of that city. Miss Belle Kearney, 
in her book ‘‘A Slave-Holder’s Daughter,” 
says of Miss Baer: 

‘She is a native of Louisiana, and is a 
striking illustration of what your South- 
ern women can accomplish. Her girlhood 
was spent in the South, where, as the little 
‘Dixie’ of the home, she grew into a girl 
of much spirit but not of robust constitu- 
tion. Her sch: ol life was passed for the 
most part, in Kentucky. 

“As she approached womanhood the 
need of astrong, vigorous physical being 
was felt more and more. The dream of 
her life was to be able to do her part in 
the world’s work unencumbered by weak- 
ness and days of pain. How to do it be- 
came an absorbing question. To leave 
the anchorage of home and start out alone 
to find the way, was opposed to every 
family custom, and became the cause of 
many a controversy with those who loved 
her. 

“About this time, God sent into her life 
a@ woman whose own experience enabled 
her to grasp this young girl’s need. She 
advised her to go to New England and 
take up the work which had so long lain 
near her heart, saying: ‘Remember, we 
cannot afford to neglect one opportunity 
for self improvement. You feel the need— 
leave to God the rest.’ Acting on this 
advice, Miss Baer went to Boston, where 
she soon met Baron Nils Possé and his 
wife. During her summer work in his 
classes at Martha’s Vineyard, they be- 
came warm personal friends; and when, 
in the fall, they invited her to make her 
home with them, if she decided to remain 
in Boston, it seemed as though the way 
was being pointed out most clearly. Miss 
Baer’s professional life may be said to 
have begun while still a pupil of Baron 
Possé; for he soon appointed her to take 
charge of a large gymnasium for women 
at Waltham, Mass. She graduated from 
the Possé Gymnasium in the class of ‘91. 
Immediately after, she secured the posi- 
tion of director of Swedish gymnastics in 
the Boston School of Oratory during its 
summer term. In the fall of that year, 
she was made a member of the regular 
faculty, but was suddenly summoned 
South by illness in her family. Being 
unable to return immediately to Boston, 
she accepted offers of work at her home 
in New Orleans, the position being direc- 
ter of the ladies’ class of the Southera 
Athletic Club and of the physical work at 
the January school. She was also made 
a visiting teacher at Newcomb College of 
Tulane University. Inthe spring of ‘92, 
she decided to remain at Newcomb, and 
was then elected to the faculty. 

“Through her connection with the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
as State Superintendent of Physical Edu- 
cation, with the Louisiana Chautauqué 
and the Peabody Summer Normals, she 
has come in touch with the most progres 
sive element, not only of Louisiana but of 
the entire South. 

“In 1894, she was instrumental in s¢- 
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curing the passage of the law which 
makes physical education a required 
branch in the public school curriculum, 
thus placing Louisiana on record as the 
second State in the Union to take such a 
step, Ohio being the first. 

‘‘Miss Baer’s influence and recognition 
have passed into the national work of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
‘and she is now one of the associate super- 
intendents of the department of physical 
training. She invented the new ball game, 
‘Newcomb,’ and she has also revised ‘bas- 
ket ball,’ which she calls ‘Basquette.’ 
Both of these games are copyrighted, and 
published in booklet form. Miss Baer 
has published a handbook of gymnastics 
for the schoolroom, called ‘Progressive 
Lessons in Physical Education,’ which is 
jn its second edition, the first being pub- 
lished by the school board of New Or- 
leans for use in connection with her in- 
structions to the teachers of that city. It 
is now used in their schools. Miss Baer 
is now one of the editors of the Possé 
Gymnasium Journal, of Boston, and for 
the past three years has been lecturer on 
Medical Gymnastics at the New Orleans 
Sanitarium and four Infirmary Training 
Schools for Nurses.”’ 

For the past five years Miss Baer has 
successfully conducted the Monteagle 
Summer School of Physical Education at 
the Monteagle Assembly, the largest 
Chautauqua in the South, This school 
has steadily grown each year, and in 
1902 there were nearly a hundred pupils 
registered in the various classes. 

The normal course in physical educa- 
tion at Newcomb College, established in 
1892, is one of the recognized normal 
schools of this country. It is endorsed 
as the “Southern Training School’’ by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


THE ERA CLUB’S WELCOME. 





TO THE N. A. W. 8. A. 
This poem, by Mrs. Grace G. Watts, was read at 
the National Suffrage Convention.) 

With the blue of our skies 
And the green of our trees, 
With the sweet olive’s incense 
Infilt’ring the breeze; 

With the rose-distilled fragrance 
From trellis and vine, 

All uniting in tribute 

To lay at the shrine 

Of womanhood's exponents 
With us to-day, 

We welcome and honor 

The N. A. W.S.A.i 


Our cry Macedonian 

You’ve listed from far— 
‘Come over and help us”’ 

To let down the bar— 

The one bar which prevents us 
From saying with truth 

That the men of our Southland 
Are models—forsooth. 

You'll say so yourselves 

Ere your visit be done; 

And perchance you'll accomplish 
What we have begun. 


To our heart and home keys 
Your claim is made good, 
And the keys of the city 
We'd give if we could; 

But, being mere women, 
You may not expect 

All the favors conferred 

On the mighty elect; 
Though maybe you will, 
For we know you are new, 
And new women, of course, 
Have a different view 

Than their ancestors held 
As to what is their due. 

Let us hope genus homo 
Will get that coigne too, 
Realizing traditions 
Outgrown will not do. 


Now the enemy’s country’s 
Invaded, no doubt 

Remains of the issue; 

’Tis surrender or rout. 

By one glance at your ranks 
It is easy to see— 

Yea, it goes without saying— 
Surrender will be. 

Well inside the city— 

Like beleaguerers of Troy— 
Though you, unlike the Greeks, 
Come not in by decoy, 

But with banners all flying 
And cohorts most fair, 

To meet on the level 

And part on the square. 
With the nine legal points 
Which all custom assures 

To possession, it goes 

That the victory is yours. 


So our ’calcitrant brothers 
To you we commend, 
Assured the fiducial 

Trust you’)l defend, 
Conserving the interests 

Of all, but before 

We commit you to chivalrous 
Keeping, once more 

We pledge you in sunshine’s 
Elixir, good cheer. 

We thank you for coming, 
We welcome you here! 





—- eS 


WOMEN VOTERS’ SALE. 


A sale will be held by the Independent 


Woment¥ oters, Park Sfreet Church Ves- 


1 in 8e- 


try, Boston, opening at 5 P. M., Monday, 


April 27, and closing at 10 P. M., Thurs- 
day, the 30th. Articles of every kind, 
both useful and ornamental, are desired, 
sheets, pillow slips, aprons, night-sbirts, 
night dresses, towels, etc. The candy 
table desires donations of home-made 
candies, lemons, and sugar. The cafe, 
under the charge of Mrs. Mary J. Gorham, 
will furnish good home cooking from 
11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M. and 5 to 8 P. M. 
Admission to café free. Admission to 
Sale, 10 cents; family ticket, 50 cents. 
Articles for the Sale may be left at the 
Headquarters, Room 31, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MARIE F. ADAMS. 

Dr. Marie E. Adams died at Hopkins, 
Mo., Feb. 6. She had for many years been 
a strong advocate of woman suffrage, and 
as corresponding secretary of the Missouri 
W.S. A. used both voice and pen to ad- 
vance the cause. She was a constant and 
appreciative reader of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. She was born in West Falls, N. Y., 
and during the early years of her life 
taught district schools. 
teacher for twelve years in the public 
schools of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Her vigorous mind not being satisfied 
with the routine of school work, she de- 
cided to adopt the medical profession, and 
entered the Hahnemann Homeopatbic 
Medical College in Chicago in 1883, 
where through diligent study she com- 
pleted the four years’ course in three 
years. After graduation she practised 
medicine in Chicago for several years. 
Here she became interested in the work 
of the W. C. T. U., and about the year 
1890 was sent by that organization to lec- 
ture, through the Southern States espe- 
cially on the effects of alcohol on the 
human system. 

After a tour through the Southern 
States, she settled in Atlanta, Ga., where 
she began to practise, but after a few 
months was called to Hopkins by the 
serious illness of ber niece, and since then 
has made it her home. For eleven years 
she was State Superintendent of Health 
or Noo Alcoholic Medication for the W. 
C. T. U. of Missouri, and for five years 
she was corresponding secretary of the 
Woman Suffrage Association. In all this 
work few were more efficient. She was an 
active member of the local Union, and al- 
ways deeply interested in the welfare of 
young women. In her they found a true 
friend. She was a constant student, not 
only of subjects relating to her profession, 
but of all scientific and economic ques- 
tions that affect the welfare of the human 
race. These studies she pursued not 
merely for the knowledge gained, but for 
the greater good that it would enable her 
todo. She lived not to help herself, but 
to help others. In her profession she was 
many times both physician and nurse. 
Her supreme desire was to cure the sick. 
Her loss is deeply mourned by her many 
friends. Of her it can be truly said, 
‘‘Those who knew her best loved her 
most.’”’ As a writer she was clear and 
forceful, and many of her papers read be- 
fore conventions have been put in pam- 
phlet form and widely circulated. She 
lived to do good, and has gone to her re- 
ward. She was converted in her early 
youth, and united with the First Baptist 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The funeral services were held in the 
Presbyterian Church, with short address- 
es by the different pastors and a beautiful 
memorial service by the W. C. T. U. 


“Lift not thou the wailing voice, 
Weep not, ’tis a Christian dieth, 
Up where blessed saints rejuice 
Ransomed now the spirit flieth.’’ 

L. C, FLEMING, 


Hopkins, Mo., March 24, 1908. 








“A PLACE WHERE THE FISH DO NOTHING 
BUT BITE.” 

The trout fishing season is on, gentle- 
men, and itis up to you to cover your- 
selves with glory. If you don’t go, you 
not only miss the delights of that grand- 
est of sports, angling, but the after-enjoy- 
ment next winter at the club, when some- 
body is waiting to hear a yarn about trout 
fishing. Get ready, then, and pack your 
things and go down to Maine and rest, as- 
sured that you’ll get plenty of fish, and 
plenty of material for a story. It makes 
no difference whether you bave a bait rod, 
a split bamboo, or a lancewood, and if 
nothing better is around, get a hickory 
stick, a pin, and a piece of cord; you'll 
catch them. Why, the land-locked sal- 
mon and trout are so hungry and plenti- 
ful this year that in some places you don’t 
need anything but a basket, and they’ll 
flop right in. 

If you don’t care to visit away down in 
Maine, remember Winnipesaukee, Suna- 
pee, and Newfound Lakes in New Hamp- 
shire, and Memphremagog and Champlain 
in Vermont, all famous fishing grounds. 

Send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
for their book called ‘Fishing and Hunt- 
ing.’’ It tells you where to go. and de- 
scribes the territory in full. It will be 
mailed on receipt of two cents in stamps. 
SSS!!! 





‘\pURNISHED ROOMS TO. LET.«-addrés 
Mrs. Robinson, 119 Claremont Park, Boston 


Later she was a. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
8760 Bay 3ist, Bensonhurst, N.Y. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President at- e, Rev ANNA H.SHAwW, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, 1800 Pytania St , New Orleans, La 

Auditors, Miss LAURA CLAY, 191 N, Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary S ~perry, San Fra: cisco. 
CoLoRapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOI8, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 
InDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
IowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
KAns8A8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUOKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Spring’ r, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianap»lis. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull, 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. ° 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington 

Mrs. Carvline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss L.ura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt. 

Henry BK. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily Bb. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSET!TS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist 8t., 
Minneapolis. 
MIssissipP!, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MIssouR!, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MoNnTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Norts Dakota, Mrs. Flora 8. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
SoutTs Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Ura, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Mr. C. D. Spencer, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wear VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs P.S. Begy, St Louis. 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 


Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 

Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
*Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


A. M, Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence. 





We have revised the directory at the head of this column, making it as nearly 
correct as possible from the lists which we have at hand. Every State president 
should consider it her duty to see that the officers of her State are properly given. 





The idea of a ‘Memorial Fund” for our Association originated with Mrs. Sydney 
O. Saunders, of Short Hills, N. J. As Miss Jessie Cassidy, Mrs. Saunders was for a 
long time associated with the work of the National Headquarters in New York. She 
did not lose her interest in the Association when she married and took up her resi- 
dence outside of the city. A short time ago it occurred to her that many persons 
might like to make contributions to the National Association in memory of departed 
friends. She therefore started the Memorial Fund with a gift of $100 in the name of 
her mo. her, Mrs. Jane H. Cassidy. At the New Orleans Convention Mrs. Catt made 
this pledge for Mrs, Saunders, and the idea at once found favor among the delegates. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery pledged $25 in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton; 
Miss Emma Gillett, of Washington, suggested that this amount be raised to $100 by 
small contributions, aad the pledges quickly reached that amount. Mrs, Avery 
pledged another $25 in memory of her mother, who was a Sunday school pupil of 
Mrs. Stanton’s. Professor Ammons, of Colorado, pledged $25 in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Caroline Ammons, and Mrs, Mary Wood Swift pledged a simi- 
lar amount in memory of her mother, “the first woman suffragist in California,” 
Miss Gail Laughlin pledged $25 to the fund in the name of her mother, Mrs. Bessie P. 
Laughlin, of Maine. Mrs, Anna G. Fowler, of Massachusetts, has sent $25 in memory 
of Miss Sarah A, Henshaw, for many years president of the Woman Suffrage League 
of Worcester, Mass. Mrs. Fowler has also made herself a life member. Friends are 
invited to make contributions to the Memorial Fund in small amounts as well as 
large. Address all letters containing money to the Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 





How many of the constituents of the National Association know that, in addition 
to gratuitous services, part of the officers have never even had returned to them the 
money they expend for postage in the correspondence of the Association? Miss 
Anthony never renders a bill for postage, and her correspondence on matters pertain- 
ing strictly to the Association is very large. Rev. Anna H, Shaw, who solicits money 
for the Association by letter and in person, has never had one postage stamp from the 
National, unless she happened to be visiting the Treasurer’s office and accepted one 
for a chance letter. The Auditors, too, have contributed their office expenses, as has 
also Miss Blackwell, through all these years. When Miss Gordon was in New York 
as a salaried officer her expenses exceeded her income by many dollars, The Treas- 
urer believes every officer should render an account of her postage, and that the 
National should pay it. Otherwise our accounts do not really show the volume of 
business done. As she does receive her postage, she feels no delicacy in speaking 
of this matter. It is right that the rank and file should know all about the workings 
of the National organization. The more the workers in the ranks know of the work- 
ers in the National offices, and the more the elected officers know of the workers in 
the ranks, the beter the understanding, the greater the harmony. 





The school vote in Ohio was light this spring, owing to the change of the munici- 
pal code. It was not known till the very last moment in which places members of 
school boards would be elected, and in which they would hold over. In small towns 
the vote was good. In Girard, the home of Elizabeth Hauser, 659 votes were cast for 
Mayor, and over 100 women voted for members of the school board. The Republican 
women elected the school board, 





Mrs. Belle C, LaFollette, wife of the Governor of Wisconsin, has sent a contribu 
tion to the Treasurer of our Association, expressing her interest inthe suffrage work 
and her hope for its growth. Governor LaFollette has fought a great political fight, 
and won. He and his wife have been true political comrades, as they have walked to- 
gether in life. True to each other and to the principles they hold, they are a credit 
to the young manhood and womanhood of this nation. 





The National Magazine for April has an article by Arthur McIlroy on ‘‘How Wom- 
en are Winning the Ballot.’’ The gains women have made politically are given, anda 
sketch of Miss Anthony’s life, together with one of her later photographs and a pic- 
ture of her home. The ‘Boston Brown Book”’ for April publishes an interesting lit- 
tle story about our President, Mrs. Catt, together with her photograph. 





Mrs. Kate T, Woolsey, the author of ‘Republics versus Women,” has just sent 
her resignation to the Daughters of the American Revolution, saying that when she 
became a member of the organization she fully believed that the Revolutionary Fa- 
thers intended to include women in the early government, that they did not intend in 
the beginning to let the petition of Abigail Adams go unheeded, but that later re- 
searches have conviuced her that they had no such thought. It is, therefore, no long- 
er her desire to belong to an association which is organized to exalt such principles. 
This,act of Mrs. Woolsey's, dike her-book, will certainly set people thinking. 

ee ee Ree oC” ® Barer? Payior Upron, 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JournaL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied ty ene Proprietors, potacigal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotiog 
of the principles which it advocates. 





Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha | 























Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P,. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
referonce. 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, ores, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound “or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 

L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
8 , Address Le: at Boba thent, M- 
Ww. 8. A., 6 Mariborougt st? Mae 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


A new Boston c'ub of women is ‘‘The 
Pastorina.”” It is composed of the wives 
of Boston pastors, and the members pro- 
pose to meet on those evenings when their 
husbands are at the Congregational Club. 
Addison P. Foster, D. D., says in The Ad- 
vance that the organization of this club is 
“a mild but just rebuke to the selfishness 
of the other side of the house—not con- 
fined, however, to ministers by any means 
—which allows itself in clubs and other 
festivities from which wives are excluded, 
Why should not all Congregational clubs 
be managed as are those in New York and 
Chicago, which open their doors to the 
ladies? What the Pastorina will discuss 
is probably not yet known even by the 
wives themselves, but there is certainly a 
common ground of experience and a wide 
field for consultation in the anxieties and 
duties which in these modern days fall to 
ministers’ wives.’ 

The Corner Club of Roslindale met 
April 22 at the residence of Mrs, George 
Homer. Mr. H. B. Blackwell. by invita- 
tion, gave reminiscences of Lucy Stone, 
who was known to several of the older 
ladies present. 

The Western clubs are given ample op- 
portunity for reports and representation 
in local club magazines. The Club Jour- 
nal of Portland, Ore., is the official organ 
of the Oregun and Washington Federa- 
tions. It is well edited, of good appear- 
ance, and it will complete its second year 
with the May issue. The Courant, the 
official organ of the Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota Federations, is pub- 
lished monthly at St. Paul, Minn., and 
gives excellent reports. Club Life, pub- 
lished in San Francisco in the interest of 
the club movement, has been adopted as 
the official organ of the California Federa- 
tion for the coming year. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association 
offers to pupils in the high schools of that 
State three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
the best three essays on ‘‘ The Civil Service 
Examinations and What They Are." Es- 
says must be sent before June 1, 1903, to 
Miss A. E. H. Meyer, Park Hill, Yonkers. 

The California Art Outdoor League, of 
which Mrs. Lovell White of San Francisco 
is president, has taken a new departure. 
Besides doiog street work, planting gar- 
dens, and otherwise beautifying the city, 
the League bas proposed the name of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton for admis- 
sion to the Hall of Fame, Endorsements 
to accompany ithe application have b en 
asked from the distinguished persons of 
Mrs Stanton’s generation. A friend in 
California writes: *“‘The men seem to 
think that there are other women more 
deserving the honor. The great women 
of America are favoring the movement, 
and ten years hence, when the electors 
make the decision, there will be some in- 
teresting revelations regarding the true 
estimation in which Mrs. Stanton was held 
by both men and women.”’ 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will address 
the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston, 
at 3 P.M, April 27. All interested are 


welcome. 





The Massachusetts Association of Wom- 
e) Workers will hold a meeting in the 
interest of Working Girls’ Clubs in Bos- 
ton on May 5. New York, Philadelphia, 
aud other places will be represented, In 
the morning the League will have a busi- 
ness meeting. In the afternoon, at Parker 
Memorial Hall, the speakers will be Miss 
Edith M. Howes, president of the Associ- 
ation; Miss Hamilton, secretary of the 
National League of Women Workers; 
Miss Virginia Potter, president of the 
New York Association, and the presidents 
of the Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Long Island Associations. In the evening, 
at Tremont Temple, Prof. Edward H. 
Griggs will lecture on “St. Francis of 
Assisi.”’ 


> eee” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 


New OrveEans, LA., APRIL 16, 1903. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A good many Newcomb College students 
were present at the meetings of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. One of the 
indications pointing to the great interest 
aroused was witnessed to-day, when the 
young women of the debating society held 
ove of their regular fortnightly debates. 
They had chosen for their subject, ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the suffrage should be ex- 
tended to women,”’ and the debaters en- 
tered into the contest with great spirit. 

The general discussion which followed 
was also very animated, and the interest 
so sustained that a motion to close the de- 
bate, made after a while as it was grow- 


ing late, was almost unanimously voted 
down. When it was finally closed, the 
announcement that the judges had decid- 
ed in favor of the affirmative side was re- 
ceived with rounds of applause by the 
audience, which included members of the 
faculty and other invited guests, and 
filled the room almost to overflowing. 
E. W. 0. 





IOWA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A convention of Iowa County Superin- 
tendents was held in Des Moines last 
week, Seven women superintendents 
were in attendance. Superintendent Mary 
E. Hostetler of Marshall County reported 
that there none of the teachers were get- 
ting less than $30 per month io the spring 
and fall, and some of them as high as $45. 
This was the best showing made on 
teachers’ wages from any county repre- 
sented at the convention. 

At Corydon, recently, the town voted 
for bonds of $5,000 to provide for adequate 
fire protection. One hundred and seven- 
ty-one women voted. Seven women and 
nine men lost their votes by marking 
their ballots improperly. Corydon is a 
town of 1,477 population, with an Equal 
Suffrage Club of 43 members. 

Iowa is making a special effort to in- 
crease her membership, and does not pro- 
pose to be crowded out next year by Ohio 
or anybody else. CLARA M. Ricury, 


TEXAS. 


Houston, Tex., APRIL 15, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am glad to be able to report that Texas 
is no longer without a woman suffrage or- 
ganization. Two months ago a few of us 
met and organized the Houston Equal 
Suffrage League. We were only a very 
few, but we were enthusiastic, and worked 
hard to interest our friends. 

We held our first program meeting the 
week before the National Convention, To 
this meeting we invited friends to whom 
we had talked on the subject, or whom 
we thought we might interest. There 
were about thirty ladies present. Two 
good addresses were given, and afterwards 
tea was served and a social hour was 
spent. As aresult of this meeting, every 
one present joined the League. This 
gave us great encouragement, 

Two weeks after this first meeting Mrs. 
Catt came over from New Orleans to lec- 
ture for us. Of course that was a very 
great helptous. It gave us the opportu- 
nity of having our cause well presented 
before any strong opposition was estab- 
lisbed. The lecture was well advertised, 
and our little club worked hard to make 
it a success. Mrs. Catt seemed to have 
come at the best possible time. Our hall, 
which accommodates 900, was crowded, 
and the audience listened with the closest 
attention. There was a very general ap 
preciation of the lecture, and we feel that 
Mrs. Catt’s visit to Houston has been of 
inestimable value to us. 

This beginning of our work is encourag- 
ing, but we realize that it is only a begin- 
ning. Our League now numbers nearly 
fifty members. We shall hold our second 








THROUGH EXPRESS SERVICE 
SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


Leave Boston : 








A.M. NOON P.M. P.M. 
9.00 12.00 4.00 1115 
Arrive in New York: 

P.M. P.M. P. M. As M. 
3.30 5.40 10.00 6.15 





, Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
| Sleepers on Night Trains. 


Dining Car on 4.00 Pp. M. Trains. 
Through Coaches on All Trains, 


THE 
POINTS 


Of Excellence in a 


Railway Journey 
are... 


GOOD ROADBEDS 

PAST SCHEDULES 
COMPORTABLE COACHES 
PALATIAL SLEEPERS 

EFFICIENT DINING CAR SERVICE 


And these are some of the 
Points in which the 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Excels in its train service from Boston 
and the New England Territory to the 
West. 














Boston, Telephone Boston 1611, 


EATS IN PARLORiCARS, or berths in Sleeping Cars, may be reserved on 
application to Sleeping Car Agent, Boston & Albavy Railroad, South Station, 
Telephone Oxford 957; or J. L. White, City Passenger Agent, 366 Washington Street, 





Luxurious Travel 
WESTBOUND 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
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Take their Patrons 
between 


NEW ENGLAND 
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WEST 


Through the Famous 
ALBANY GATEWAY 
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mother, or a totally disabled father, or 
orphan children who are dependent upon 
their own labors for their support’’ may 
be employed, provided their parents or 
guardians make affidavits to the employ- 
ers that they are unable to support the 
children, It is further ‘‘hereinafter pro 
vided”’ that any child under twelve whose 
parent furnishes an affidavit to the effect 
that the said child has attended school 
not less than four months during the cur- 
rent school year may be employed in the 
cotton mills during the months of June, 
July, and August. 
Viracinia D, Youne, 

[We regret that during the absence of 
the editors on the New Orleans trip, the 
letter containing this error should have 
slipped into the paper, It was written by 
a foreign lady, who mixed up South Caro- 
lina with some other State. The Wo- 
MAN’S JUURNAL of Feb, 28 had already 
chronicled the passage of the law against 
child labor by the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture.—Eps. WomAN’s JOURNAL. | 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CONFERENCE. 


The Middlesex County Work Confer- 
ence was held at No. 6 Marlboro’ Street, 





April 16. Mrs. Page was chairman, and 
Mrs. M. P. Waitt was appointed secre- 
tary. Belmont was represeuted by Mrs. 


F, D. Etlison and Mrs. 8S. W. Simonds; the 
Cambridge P. E. Club, by Mrs. Adams; 
Lexington, by Mrs. Jackson and Mrs, 
Carret; Natick, by Mrs, Cheney aud Mrs, 
Estey; Newton, by Mrs. J P. Tolman; 
the Somerville Municipal Club, by Mrs. 
Waitt; the Somerville League, by Mrs. 
Roberts; the Waltham Civie Club, by Miss 
S. G. Osborne; Concord, by Mrs. Jackson. 





program meeting this week, when we ex- 
pect to increase our membership. We 
have no State organization, but we hope 
to arouse interest in some other towns, 
and before the year is out to have a Texas 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

ANNETTE FINNIGAN. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention, to be 
held on July 20 and 21, is announced on 
the summer program, just issued, of the 
Ocean Grove (N. J.) Camp Meeting Asso- 
ciation. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





AN INJUSTICE TO SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Genera! Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, calls my attention 
to a letter in the WomMAN’s JouRNAL of 
April 4, from your correspondent C, H. 
H., headed, “I Have All the Rights | 
want.’’ The statement particularly ob- 
jected to by Miss Poppenheim is as fol- 
lows: 

It is they who say it shall go on, this 
making of human machines out of little 
children, because they can vote for those 
who they are sure will defeat any bill 
against child labor that may come before 
the South Carolina Legislature. 

A child labor bill was passed at the last 
session of the South Carolina Legislature. 
This law provides that after May 1, 1903, 
no child under ten shall be employed in 
any factory, mine, or textile establishment 
in South Carolina; that after May 1, 1904, 
no child under eleven, and that after May 
1, 1905, no child under twelve, shall be so 
employed, ‘except as hereinafter pro- 
vided.”’ It is accordingly ‘‘hereinafter 





provided” that “children of a widowed 


Mrs. Jewett of the Reading League and 
Mrs. Henderson of the Arlington League 
sent reports. The Cambridge and Win- 
chester Leagues sent neither delegates 
nor reports. 

Each League reported on its method of 
work, and on its accomplishment. 

M. H. P. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY CONFERENCE, 


The Suffolk County Work Conference 
met at No. 6 Marlboro’ St., April 18th. 
Each League was represented by one or 
two delegates. Mrs. Page conducted the 
meeting, and the questions she asked 
brought out most interesting facts in re- 
gard to the work the Leagues were ac- 
complishing, their methods, object, at- 
tendance, etc. Mrs. Laflin, delegate of 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, spoke enthusiastically 
of its work in the past and what was 
hoped for its future. It tries to interest 
women not only in the questions of gov- 
ernment and p /litics, but in every worthy 
cause that affects the citizens of our Com- 
monwealth, An Industrial School for the 
Adult Blind is one of the undertakings 
it is trying tu make a reality. 

Mrs. Brown, delegate for the Brighton 
and Allston Club, said its object was to 
secure women voters. 

Mrs. Snow, from the City Point League, 
had much information to give, sugges- 
tions that it would be well for other 
Leagues to follow. The Look-out Com- 
mittee, which, as the name suggests, 
‘“louks out for the stranger within the 
gates,”’ and sees that he does not go away 
without an invitation to join the League, 
was discussed and approved, City Point 
League has the largest average attendance, 
and Mrs. Boland gave reasons why. They 
always keep in mind the fact that they 
must bring men to the meetings, try to 
make suffrage popular in their locality, 
and to make the League recognized as an 
instrument for good in the affairs of the 
city. 

Mrs. Segee, of Revere, gave good sug- 
gestions. 

Mrs. Gilmore, representing the College 
Equal Suffrage League, told of a very at- 
tractive tea it had at the residence of Mrs. 




















A S. HANSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, BOSTON, MASS. 


Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 


LADIES’ GLOVES in gualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 





F. Fisk, 





























Fanny G. Ames, when Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Mrs, Park spoke. The object 
of the League is to promote interest ia 
suffrage, especially among college women. 

Miss Graham, for the East Boston 
League, said their speakers were chosen 
to interest the listeners in equal rights. 
Many of the members are teachers. 

Miss Oliver, from Roxbury, said she 
found the men more interested in suffrage 
than women. The ‘‘Monthly Letter’ was 
read at each meeting of her League. 

The work and play of The Young Wo- 
men’s Political Club was told in a very 
spirited and delightful way by Miss Hall, 
its organizer and president. Its meetings 
are varied and interesting, sociability and 
suffrage work being so intermingled that 
it is impossible to separate them. Her de- 
scription of a Suffrage Salad was instruc- 
tive and amusing. 

Miss Batchelder, from the Boston P. E. 
Club, told of its increase in membership, 
from 23 in May, 1902, when it was organ- 
ized, to 97. Its plan of work is not defi- 
nite, as its whole object is to present the 
principles of equal rights to the working 
women in as pleasing and convincing a 
way as possible, making the meetings so- 
cial and attraetive, and at the same time 
instructive. It has had able lectures and 
papers on all subjects, and finds it hard to 
get anything too deep or complex for the 
intelligent, thinkiag workingwoman to 
comprehend. 

The chairman recommended that each 
League adopt the membership committee. 

Plans were formed to get a hearing be- 
fore every organization. All were asked 
to get as many enrolment cards signed as 
possible, and to send reports promptly to 
the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. It was voted to 
have the next conference at the same 
place. Tea was served. 

FioraA L. BATCHELDER, 
Secretary of Suffolk Co. Conference. 


THE Boston E.S. A. ror Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT has offered three prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25, for the best three essays writ- 
ten by Boston voters under twenty-three 
years old on *“*The Boston City Govern- 
ment, its Past History and Possible Im- 
provement.’’ These essays must contain 
between 3,000 and 5,000 words, and must 
be signed by a fictitious name and sent 
before March 1, 1904, with a sealed en- 
velope bearing that name and containing 
within the true name, address and age of 
vover, to the Secretary of the Boston E. 
8S. A. for G, G., 6 Marlboro’ St. 


NaTick.—The League held two meet- 
ingsin March. On March 9, Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland was to have spoken on ‘*Wo- 
man’s Responsibility in the State.” But, 
the evening being stormy and in conse- 
quence the audience small, she gave in- 
stead an informal talk on woman suffrage, 
and a very interesting one. We are ex- 
pecting Mrs. Boland to come again next 
season, to give her intended lecture, when 
we bope to secure a full audience to greet 
her. Atour second meeting, March 23, 
which was an informal one, the following 
question was to have been discussed: 
‘*How can we best care forthe poor in our 
large cities and towns?’ That evening 
also was stormy, and it was decided to 
postpone the discussion to an early au- 
tumn meeting. The annual meeting 
was held April 13. The officers elected 
were: President, Mary R. Esty; secretary, 
Frances A. Lackey; treasurer, Matilda B. 





Tibbetts. Two vice-presidents and an 
executive committee of seven—which in- 
cluded the first four officers—were also 
elected. Our first meeting in the fall 
will be held in the latter part of Septem- 
ber. o A. OC. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The summer season 
begins Monday, April 27, with ‘‘The Cot- 
ton King.’’ Mr. Howell Hansel has been 
engaged as leading man for the summer. 
He began his professional career with the 
olé Boston Museum stock company, has 
in recent years been leading man of the 
famous Dearborn Stock Company of Chi- 
ago, and has been seen in Boston lately in 
‘‘& Gentleman of France” and ‘‘The Man 
Up Stairs.’’ ‘The Cotton King,’ one of 
Sutton Vane’s melodramas, has been very 
popular for several years. It has unusual 
seenic and mechanieal effects. Chocolate 
bonbons will be distributed at the Monday 
matinee, 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—The annual 
Swedish invasion of Boston in its way is 
as famous as the American invasion of 
Europe, will occur mext week at the Grand 
Opera House. The invasion is represent- 
ed by Yon Yonson, the first and only 
Swedish character ereation which made 
fortunes for its owner and author, Mr. 
Gus Heege, avd for the managers who 
have handled it during these ten years. 
The story tells of the adventures of a 
young Swedish immigrant who is imper- 
sonated by Mr. Nelse Erickson. A new 
lumberman’s quartette and an entire new 
scenic effct for the log jam are two nota- 
ble features this year. There will be 
matinées on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon- 
day, April 27, 3.30 P.M. Education Committee. 
Professor D. P. Todd, of Amherst College, will 
speak on Astronomy. Tea at 60’elock. is will 
be the last club tea for this season. Afternoon 
tea will be served in the club rooms, Thursdays, 
from 3 until 5 o’clock. 


FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $5000. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 
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